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ie ete, (HE conclusion that the drains 
emer \y we are in the habit of form- 
W074 ing are much too large, and 
WS that we may render our 
houses much more health- 
ful by spending less money 
in this respect than is generally thought neces- 
sary, appears to be gradually forcing its way. It 
is not our fault that this truth has remained so 
long unrecognized, nor will we relax our en- 
deavours to obtain a better system of drainage, 
and induce a more general adoption of it, until 
these most important ends be achieved. The 
absurdity, the dangerous device of forming a 
cesspool (a disease-propagating pit it might 
be called), somewhere in the course of the 
drain, even where there was a sewer, as at 
one time was always done, is now seldom per- 
petrated ; and itis innocently thought by many, 
that the refuse-matter of their houses is at once 
hurried away to the common outlet, and that 
all fear of the deadly emanations from decom- 
posing filth is entirely removed. 

W hat is the actual state of the case? Open 
what would be called a capital drain, in a first- 
rate house, and judge for yourselves. 

It is perhaps a 15 in. gun-barrel drain, or 
more probably (and much worse), a square 
drain four courses high, covered with old 
stone, the inside rough and ragged. In either 
case, unless it be an exception to the general 
rule, it is half full of fetid black matter, and is 
in ‘fact, as we have said many of the main 
sewers of the metropolis are, an elongated 
cesspool, constantly dispensing an injurious, 
even if imperceptible, influence throughout the 
house and neighbourhood. 

Let us do what we may with the public 
sewers, if the private drains be not also radi- 
cally improved, the mischief will be but half 
cured, 

The mistake is, apart from the badness of 
the construction ordinarily, that they are much 
too large to be thoroughly washed out by the 
water which they have to carry off. The quan- 
tity of water which, through a drain of one- 
sixth the area, would be immediately dis- 
charged, and carry with it, unavoidably, all the 
matter that might be hanging about such a 
drain, would spread sluggishly over the bottom 
of the large and ill-formed channel, and de- 
posit the greater part of its solid contents before 
it reached the outlet. 

Mr. Dyce Guthrie, when pointing out the 
evil of large drains before the Health of Towns 
Commission, said, that for an ordinary tene- 
ment, a drain of from 3 to 6 inches in diameter 
was sufficiently large. Last August, Mr. 
James Simpson of Edinburgh, acting on this 
suggestion, filled up the drain and cesspool 
that were in his house, and placed in their 
stead a cast-iron pipe only two inches and a 
half in diameter. In a letter on the subject 
that he addressed to the editor of The Scots- 
man, containing a report of a severe trial to 
which the pipe had been subjected, he says :-— 

















A larger would have defeated the purpose, 
because no head of water at my command 
could have cleansed it by full flushing and by- 
draulie pressure. It ought to be kept in mind 
that this is the very essence of tubular sewer- 
age. Never employ a larger pipe, on the 
mistaken notion of greater safety, than you 





have water to flush full. The difference of 
a power when water fills, or only par- 
tially fills the pipe, can be calculated; it is 
very great. This applies to main street pipe 
sewers too. Mr. Dyce Guthrie startled 
royal commissioners, before whom he was ex- 
amined, when he talked of a foot diameter for 
a main drain, instead of a built conduit in 
which a man can walk upright. The pipe 
which traverses the basement story of my 
house, with its branches from kitchen, water- 
closets, &c., being a close metal tube, without 
even a chink of opening from end to end, sets 
my mind at ease about poisonous emanations, 
even were there black mud in it, as the 
pended report will shew there is, and ean 
none. At present it discharges into an end 
of the old private sewer in the front area, 
which part refuses to carry off the filth that 
the pipe supplies ; an instructive contrast. Of 
course, I mean to remedy this forthwith, by 
carrying the tube at once into the street drain. 


This is a matter of so much consequence, 
and interests, or ought to interest so many 
persons, that we think it right to give the re- 
port in full, premising that its accuracy is at- 
tested by Mr. Guthrie, who was present, and 
Mr. David Bryce, the architect. 


Edinburgh, December 8th, 1845. 

£in,—Agreeably to your request, I have this 
day made an inspection of the tubular drain 
ee in by me in your house, No. 33, Northum- 

verland-street, in the month of August last, 

executed according to the plans and under the 
direction of Mr. William Dyce Guthrie. The 
drain consists of a cast-iron pipe, 24 inches 
in diameter, laid through the under flat of the 
house, from the back to the front area, in 
length 60 feet, having a declivity of 12 inches 
in that length. The whole of the former 
drainage of the house, being of the usual con- 
struction (box drain 12 inches square), was 
carefully filled up, and the 2}-inch pipe sub- 
stituted; consequently, the whole of the sur- 
face water from the back area ground, the 
rain water from the roof of the house, the 
foul water from the kitchen sink, the soil and 
water of water-closets, baths, &c., are all con- 
ducted into this 2}-inch pipe, by their respec- 
tive branch pipes. 

Care was taken to have the drain tube flushed 
once every week for two months, after being 
laid down, which was effected by the simul- 
taneous discharge from two or more of the 
cisterns through the ordinary channels of com- 
munication, the water closets, &c., and the pipe 
was guile full. It was, however, deemed ex- 
pedient to discontinue the flushing, and ascer- 
tain the effect of one month’s use, with the 
ordinary discharges, such as had been used 
with the old drain. The tubular sewer being 
terminated in the front area of your house (the 
continuation of the sewer from that point was 
by the old drain to the common sewer in the 
street), by lifting a stone the end of the 
tubular drain was exposed, and an opportunity 
afforded of contrasting the state of the old wit 
the new plan of sewerage. As the old drain 
was effectually cleaned ont when the new 
tubular drain was inserted into it, of course 
any deposit made in the time could thus be 
ascertained; it amounted to two inches in 
depth ; in fact, it would appear that the soil 
from the house drain in the space of three 
months was deposited, and had accumulated 
there. To determine the actual state of the 
tubular sewer, a portion of water from the 
cistern in the back ground was allowed to dis- 
charge itself into the area, and find its way to 
the opening for the surface water, when it was 
seen to flow from the exposed end of the 
tubular sewer perfectly free and clear, proving 
that not the smallest deposit or obstruction had 
taken place throughout its whole length. A 
similar trial was made by discharges from the 
sink in the kitchen, and also from the water- 
closets, and with the seme effect. It is thus 
demonstrated that a 2} inch tube or pipe is 
competent for the drainage of your house, even 
with the flashing afforded by the ordinary and 
moderate discharges of the common water- 
closets and sinks, while a striking example of 
the superiority of this system of sewe over 
the old, was seen in the accumulations of matter 
having occurred in the old drain only, while 
the new continues perfectly free from any 
thing like obstruction or deposit.—I am, &e., 

Wiuttam Kiragwoop, Plumber. 


* 
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We commend this statement to the serious 
consideration of our readers. The great ob- 
stacle in the way of general drainage is the 
expense. Hundreds of houses contiguous to 
sewers have no communication with them, 
simply because of this cost; and inasmuch as 
it is of the utmost consequence to the com- 
munity at large, that every house should be 
efficiently drained, it follows that all are in- 
terested in obtaining the greatest possible re- 
duction in the expense. The use of pipes 
made of the cheapest material, consistent with 
sufficient strength to resist pressure from with- 
in and without, should be permitted, and every 
facility afforded to parties willing to improve 
their drainage. 

As regards new houses in the metropolis, 
the first step should be to obtain the modifica- 
tion of schedule H, in the Buildings Act, 
which unwisely provides, that “ the inside of 
the main drains under and from every build- 
ing, for carrying off soil, must be in transverse 
section at the least equal to a circular area of 
at least nine inches in diameter ;” and to ob- 
tain power to use other materials for drains 
besides “ brick, stone, or slate.” 

How slowly do we get a knowledge of what 
is best. 





THE HOLBORN AND FINSBURY 
SEWERS. 

Tae surveyor’s annual re just now pub- 
lished, gives the ‘dicated be icalars of the 
new works executed during the year 1845, and 
asserts the suecess of the system of flushing 
adopted in these districts. 


New sewers of the first class.... 7,217 feet. 
Ditto second do... 13,148 ,, 
Ditto third do..... 4,101 ,, 





Making a total of., 24,466 ,, 





New gullyholes and shoots .... 10,457 feet. 
Number of houses drained by petition, 1,962 
Houses to which the drains have been 

ee eevee ee ee 640 


There are now 73 miles of sewers periodi- 
cally washed out, namely, 43 miles of old 
sewers, and 30 miles of comparatively new 
sewers. 

In the portion of old sewers kept free from 
deposit by flushing during the past year (on 
which the expense of fixing gates, &e. had been 

reviously incurred), the present cost is 577/. 
ess than the former yearly average cost for the 
same sewers. 

There have been, during the last year, ten 
side entrances and flushing-gates placed on a 
length of 7} miles of sewers, from which the 
foul deposit has been washed away; and the 
difference of expense between the flushing and 
the old method of cleansing, leaves a sum of 
4201. in favour of the commission. 

The saving arising from the adoption of 
other improvements, daring the last year, is 
as follows, viz.:~In 11,198 feet of first and 
third-class sewers, 2,687/.; by the introdue- 
tion of side entrances in liea of manholes, to 
13,377 feet of sewers built by contract, 1,4472, 
and from the same cause the sum of 938/. has 
been saved in 11,050 feet of sewers built by 
aan = y~ yey pee ~ 10,457 feet 
of yshoots, |, _; in y grates, 344/. 
Tie capenuiians of 238/. has been avoided by 
the present method ad>pted for cleansing gully- 
holes and shoots. 

The total saving in the year 1845, by the 
adoption of these several improvements, is 
8,155 which, added to the sum of 22,4617. 
(reported to December, 1844), makes « 
total of 30,616/. saved to the commission in 
rather more than four years. 

~ geeenennenemenceenteet 


A Liperat Arncuitect.—Mr. Henderson, 
who has finished for the Seotch Free Ch 
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THE DECORATION OF THE NEW 
HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 
Tue fifth report of the commissioners ap- 
— for the promotion of the fine arts in 
cngland, contains nothing but what is already 
known. The appendix, like a lady’s postscript, 
is the most valuable part of the document. 
The commissioners adhere to the original 
recommendation that the six arched compart- 
ments in the House of Lords should be deco- 
rated with fresco-paintings. 

“ We are, however, of opinion that it would 
be desirable to proceed gradually with the exe- 
cution of the fresco paintings, and that one 
should be completed before others are com- 
menced ; there would thus be an opportunity 
of judging of the finished work. 

We propose that the execution of the first 
fresco-painting should be committed to William 
Dyce, A.R.A., and that the subject selected 
should be that of the cartoon exhibited by bim, 
viz.: “ The Baptism of Ethelbert,” with any 
alterations in the details that may appear to 
Mr. Dyce advisable. 

Meanwhile, being desirous to afford oppor- 
tunities for the further practice of fresco- 
painting, and for the cultivation of the style of 
design which is fitted for it, we propose that a 
hall in your Majesty’s Palace at Westminster, 
called the upper waiting hall, should be deco- 
rated with fresco-paintings; provided the archi- 
tectural arrangements and the light should, on 
the completion of the apartment, be found to 
be adapted for the purpose; and we propose 
that the subjects of such paintings should have 
reference to the general character of decora- 
tion intended for the locality. We beg leave 
to commit the execution of five of the said 
works to Charles West Cope, A.R.A., John 
Callcott Horsley, John Rogers Herbert, A.R.A., 
Joseph Severn, and John Tenniel, junior, who, 
we consider, have distinguished themselves as 
designers or as fresco-painters in one or more 
of the various exhibitions that have taken place 
with reference to the decoration of the Palace 
at Westminster.” 

The twelve windows in the House of Lords, 
each with eight compartments for figures, will 
contain illustrations in stained glass of the 
Royal line. 

The competition in oil-painting will take 
place in June, 1847, when “three premiums 
of 5002. each, three premiums of 300/. each, 
and three premiums of 200/. each, will be 
given to the artists who shall furnish oil- 
peintings, which shall be deemed worthy of 
one or other of the said premiums by judges 
to be appointed to decide on the relative merit 
of the works,” 

Mr. Eastlake supplies a paper fourteen pages 
in length, on the “ Styles and Methods of Paint- 
ing suited to the Decoration of Public Build- 
ings.” 

** The materials and dimensions of works of 
art,” says Mr. Eastlake, “and the situations 
and lights for which they may be intended, are 
termed external conditions, as distinguished 
from the character of subjects, the aims of in- 
dividual artists, the tendencies of general taste 
and similar influences. The former class only, 
as affording definite grounds for investigation 
and as suggesting practical inferences, can 
here be considered.* Whatever be the ex- 
ternal conditions, it is essential that the visible 
impression of the work should, under the cir- 
cumstances, be as complete as possible. ‘To 
insure this, not only the executive means, but 
the qualities to be represented still require to 
be adapted or selected accordingly as condi- 
tions vary. Such methods and resources con- 
stitute, in each case, a specific and appropriate 
style; the criterion of which is, that the 
amount of excellence resulting from it is un- 
attainable in the same degree by any other 
means. The question respecting the relation 
of painting to external conditions is not un- 
important in considering the tendencies and 
claims of different schools. In general, the 
great masters seem to have inquired what the 
outward resources at their command could best 
effect. Such a habit, instead of confining, was 
rather calculated to enlarge their invention 

*it not thought necessary agai consider the 
qusithin eho cheat of style in 5 to that of the 


architecture of the new Houses of Parliament. It may be 
sufficient to repeat that the Tudor style in E is coeval 
art, 


ee eclhe se peg ore Mnf gee and if Raphael 
had accepted the of H VIIL. to visit this 








and to vary its forms. The result of their 
labours is the sufficient ground of the world’s 
admiration ; but their docility cannot be duly 
appreciated without a reference to the local 
circumstances under which they worked.” 

When inquiring into the principles which 
regulate the varieties of style, causes of indis- 
tinctness, and distinctness are treated of. “ It 
may be sometimes requisite even for persons 
of cultivated judgment to bear in mind that 
the excellences on which the highest reputa- 
tion of great artists is founded are to be sought 
not so much in the beauty of parts as in the 
grand or tasteful arrangement of the combined 
work, in the harmonious relation of entire 
masses, and the grace of entire forms. These 
qualities, which suppose the labour of the 
mind because they have reference to a whole, 
have ever constituted the worthiest criterions 
of merit, in the practice of the arts. 

The influence of conditions, similar to those 
in question, on every department of painting, 
may be traced in the works of great artists ; 
for, from whatever cause the sense of vision is 
imperfectly addressed, the selection both of 

ualities in nature and of the technical means 
dtted to represent them, will be influenced ac- 
cordingly. But before pursuing the inquiry, 
it may be desirable to state the elementary 
facts connected with visible distinctness, since 
these, though familiar in reference to nature, 
are more complex in relation to works of art 
when seen under particular circumstances. 
They have been defined as follows: an object 
in nature can only be apparent, by differing in 
its visible attributes from what surrounds it. 
The chief causes of this distinctness are—dif- 
ference of position; of mere magnitude; of 
light and shade; of form ; and of colour. Ac- 
cordingly these attributes constitute the ge- 
neral resources of the artist; but it will be for 
him to inquire which of those means are more 
especially calculated, under any extraordinary 
conditions, to produce a result which shall 
satisfy the eye.” 

“The instances are rare, and pot always 
successful, in which extensive surfaces, whe- 
ther on canvass or on walls, have been covered 
with masses of low half light and deep shade. 
Such masses, as is well known, are especially 
ill adapted for fresco, on account of its ten- 
dency to reflect light only from its surface.” 

“ The unfitness of masses of extreme shade 
in paintings of considerable dimensions (with- 
out reference to the material) is explained by 
the fact that the distance at which the work 
requires to be viewed tends to obliterate the 
fainter lights and reflections in such masses, 
thus changing depth to flat obscurity.* In 
subjects which require gloom, it is still essen- 
tial that the indistinctness should be felt to be 
iatentional, and not to be the result of such 
distance. The size of the work should admit 
of the spectator being so placed as to see all 
that the artist intended to be seen.” 

“ Next to the great requisite that each mode 
of representation should rest chiefly on its own 
resources, the works of great artists teach the 
principle, that the noblest object of imitation 
should always be the nearest to natare. In 
sculpture, and in painting when employed to 
represent human actors, this noblest object is 
life, with its attributes of action and thought. 
When the field for displaying this quality is 
even confined to a head, it is still required that 
no circumstance ee should surpass it 
in completeness of imitation. Rarely in the 
works of the best Greek sculptors or in those 


of the excellent modern painters does an in- | 
. | general, and houses are being built generally 
tion of the living surface. The contrivances | 


animate object exceed in truth the representa- 


with a view to insure this subordination are, 
necessarily, most daring in sculpture, in which 
certain qualities are in danger of being con- 
founded with reality. It will generally be 
found that the employment of conventional 
methods (as opposed to the more direct truth 
of representation) increases in proportion as 
objects are easily imitable, and, consequently, 
in danger of interfering with the higher aim.” 

We close our extracts from the report with 
the following prescription for using caoutchouc 
on walls, so as to prevent the possibility of 





* It has been before observed, that although an object 
may be increased in magnitude to any extent, in proportion 
to its distance, and in order to accommodate the Tr, 
yet its force of light and shade canaot be increased beyond a 
certain point, and that point is supposed to be already at- 

ined in pi semising te he seme. nee. an 








damp or saline impurities reaching fresco 
paintings, or other decorations on walls, sub- 
mitted by Mr. J. Collard Drake :— 

“ Cover or float the brick wall proposed to 
be decorated with compo or cement. When 
this is set—and in fine weather it will become 
sufficiently so in a week—varnish or paint it 
over with two substantial coats of caoutchouc 
dissolvedin naptha. On this surface, and with 
the same solution of caoutchouc, attach a 
coarsely-woven rope fabric, varnished at the 
back in the same manner. This material will, 
instead of the surface of bricks or lath, be the 
recipient for the first or rough coat of plaster.” 








ARCHITECTURE AND BUILDING IN 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Lookine through a file of Australian papers 
(South Australian Register, and the Adelaide 
Vbserver), we extracted a few notes on our own 
subjects, which may interest some of our 
readers, 

“ It is useless to conceal the fact that most of 
the old cottages existing about Adelaide have 
become ruinous ; indeed, nearly the whole of 
the early erections are destined to decay within 
the limits of the leases, short as they confess- 
edly are. There are many self-evident reasons 
for this state of things. Most of the old erec- 
tions were built of that most dirty and con- 
temptible of all the colonial inventions, “ pisé,”’ 
or rammed earth. There never was in this 
city more than one good house of such mate- 
rial, and that must have cost as much to make 
it what it is, and to preserve it, as would have 
paid for more durable materials. However, 
‘de mortuis nil nisi bonum.” The practice is 
now extinct here, never (it is to be hoped) to 
be revived. 

The earlier brick houses were very little 
better, the bricks being of a pale, half-burnt 
description. They were, as a chemist would 
say, “soluble in water;” and the walls soon 
ceased to afford any support to the doors and 
window frames, or interior fittings; and the 
majority of them are, as might be expected, in 
a very unsatisfactory state. In short, every 
smart gale diminishes the number even of these 
“tenements of brick.” In earlier days, as well 
as recently, much better bricks might bave 
been made; but there are few London or 
Cowley brickmakers here, and such makers 
alone seem to possess the art of making hard 
and durable bricks in perfection. The prac- 
tice of the art may be simple enough—but it 
must be acquired. 

Few of the wooden houses sent out from 
Britain answered the expectations of the im- 
porters or fulfilled the promises of the builders; 
and many of those which still survive and are 
inhabited are also infested, being very com- 
plete and convenient repositories for many of 
the noxious and innocuous tribes. The 
matched linings of some of the houses secure 
the free tenantry from every act of ejectment 
short of pulling down, and defy the endeavours 
of the most clever and industrious scourers. 

Few of the early stone-built-houses will pass 
the scrutiny of the surveyor without prompt 
condemnation, built as they were of round, 
rubbly lime stone, and with untempered mor- 
tar, and badly founded, There is no depend- 
ance to be placed upon such erections. There 
are houses enough of this genus still extant, to 
make one rejoice that matters have at length 
undergone a change for the benefit of the 
rising generation. The use of squared stone 
and better bricks and mortar has now become 


that will survive a twenty-one years’ lease, if 
not from generation to generation. Indeed, 
under the present superintendence of practical 
and professional men, buildings are being put 
up which would do credit to English cities. 
But speaking of professional superintend- 
ence, it must excite a little surprise that one of 
the best buildings yet put up in Adelaide should 
have been designed and executed without the 
aid of a professed architect. The South Aus- 
tralian Bank also exhibits aspecimen unrivalled 
in beauty and simplicity. St. John’s Church, 
with its noble roof and beautifully carved 
arches in the Gothic style, is admirable both in 
plan and execution. There is, in short, a 
superabundance of talent both for design and 
execution; and it cannot be doubted that a 
superior style of building will henceforth be- 
come general.” 
Endeavours are being made to obtain better 
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residences for the operatives. One writer 
says:—The building of small cottages, of a 
simple and substantial description, would, I 
think, offer a fair return for landholders or 
those who have money to invest in erections ; 
and I would recommend as a commencement, 
the building (upon a uniform plan), by one or 
more proprietors, ten or twelve plain.residences 
of two or three rooms, with a small allotment 
of land to each, securely walled in with stone 
(wood fences soon decay, or are allowed to be 
carried away). Ten such houses, or perhaps 
more, might be built upon the frontage of an 
acre of town land, and a ground rent of less 
than ]/. for each house would satisfy many a 
holder now-a-day. The buildings need not 
exceed 25/1. each, which, at twelve per cent., 
would amount to about 3/. per annum ; in all, 
41, per annum ; but such houses would readily 
let at 6/. 10s, per annum, or 2s. 6d. per week ; 
and for want of such, many deserving and in- 
dustrious men, with wives and families, are 
compelled to put up with dwellings which are 
a disgrace to any civilized community, and 
utterly incompatible with health, decency, 
morality, or contentment, to those who have 
not forgotten “an humble,” but healthful, 
* cottage in Britain.” 

The most economic material for walls ap- 
pears to me to be the compact stone found near 
the Brown Hill Creek. The cost of walls of 
such a material would not much, if at all, ex- 
ceed, for 18-inch work, complete, 4s. per yard. 
The walls of a cottage, 12 feet by 15, and 7 
feet high (40 yards) would cost 8/.; shingled 
roof and ceiling, with whitewashed and stopped 
walls, three doors, two windows, and fasten- 
ings, 102; slate floor, 20 yards at 3s. 31; 
chimneys and partition, 44. The garden wall 
would be an extra; but surely a garden well 
secured, is as well worth a remunerative rental 
here as elsewhere, and the garden walls might 
be built cheaply of the limestone obtainable 
beneath the surface of the same land itself in 
most parts of Adelaide, which would do still 
hetter if coped with suitable stone, 

Concerning roofs generally, South Australia 
is well supplied with good as well as cheap 
material for covering, I allude particularly to 
shingles, paling, &c.; as for the Willunga 
slate, it cannot be concealed that it is a tender 
and fragile article at present; the quarries may 
improve as they get deeper; bat now, it is a 
matter of some delicacy to cover “ hips,” or do 
anything on a roof covered with them. You 
might as safely tread on a sky-light. But the 
same quarries afford excellent flagging and 
slabs. It is held generally that good broad 
paling or two feet shingles faid carefully, make 
the soundest roof; although small shingles 
look better. By-the-bye, would it not be worth 
while to try a venture of palings, shingles, and 
laths to the Cape? I have known shingles 
brought thither from America. There is not 
a single forest tree in the whole Cape Colony 
that will bear comparison with the noble 
stringy-bark of Australia, for splitting pur- 
poses. The roofs of Cape Town were, in 
former times, covered with thatch; but many 
accidents by fire having occurred, the use of it 
was forbidden in the town; and the moderns 
have generally formed their roofs with wrought 
joists laid level, covered with boards (the under 
side planed), and covered on the upper surface 
with tons of bricks and waggon loads of mortar, 
composed of shell-lime, sand, &c.; and after 
all, the roofs are very imperfect, becoming 
cracked in all directions, and requiring con- 
tinual repairs. I am not aware what improve- 
ments may have been made since the large in- 
flux of English emigrants there ; but I believe 
the palings, shingles, &c., of this colony, if in- 
troduced, would find a ready sale. They 
thatch the roofs in the country with a small 
round rush in a beautifully smooth, neat, and 
compact manner, far beyond what I have seen 
of English thatching, in appearance. 

There is one improvement which I think 
might be borrowed from them with advantage, 
in the construction of their chimneys, or 
rather the tops of them. I do not remember 
to have noticed it elsewhere. It is this :—the 
upper end of the flue (which is here finished 
square, and in London with chimney pots) is 
at the Cape, carried up in the form of a spiral 
or archimedean screw, by a particular mode of 
laying the bricks. It is a simple operation, 
but requires a diagram to explain it properly. 
But the result of this method of topping the 
chimneys, is that none such ever occasion the 
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smoke to be driven back into the house—a | 
very desirable point (in South Australia espe- 
cially), and they have quite an ornamental ap- 
pearance. 

There is one mode by which the thin slabs 
of Willunga slate might be made to form a 
cheap res very substantial roof, that is, by 
eutting the slabs to a certain size, say 20 inches 
wide, and 2 feet 6 inches, or 3 feet long, and 
laying them on the rafters, placed at a proper 
distance apart te receive them. There isa 
good method of fastening them, and giving 
sufficient overlap. They would thus form a 
cheap and substantial roof, at about fivepence 
per square foot, for covering the rafters. They 
are not laid double, as common slating is. 

The white ants are very destructive to 
woodwork in thiscolony. It was some time 
before I saw any of these funny little gentle- 
men; but I have now seen enough of them 
and their works—and no mistake. There are 
several plans of keeping them clear of wood- 
work. I believe they attack all kinds of timber 
except cedar; but they devour only one part of 
it, namely, the albuminous portion, which is 
exposed to fungus or dry rot. Itlies between 
the real grain or annular rings of the tree, and 
may be preserved from ants by the same means 
which are used for protection against dry rot, 
namely, saturating it with some metallic salt. 
I believe the cottages lately sold in Emigration- 
square were not touched either by rot, or 
white ants. The timber of which they were 
constructed had been kyanized, but a less ex- 
pensive process would answer equally well. 

Water gutters, or spouts should be provided, 
and a reserroir made, where good water is 
wanted. It could be cheaply managed. About 
nineteen inches of rain, I believe, falls yearly 
in this place, the whole of which is suffered to 
be a nuisance round our houses, instead of 
being drained off for future use. I believe the 
water from the Government-house roof alone, 
is systematically preserved. 





SPECIAL COURT OF SEWERS FOR 
WESTMINSTER. 

On Friday, the 27th ult., a court was specially 
held. Captain Bague in the chair. The first 
business was a motion by Mr. Mayhew, 
seconded by Mr. Knight:—“ That the order 
of court relative to works under 50J. be re- 
scinded, and that steps be taken forthwith for 
the appointment of builders to execute such 
works.” 

Mr. Mayhew regretted exceedingly that there 
was so small a court. He thought the con- 
fusion in the court was mainly attributable to 
the new way in which the works under 507. 
were executed. He thought it perfectly in- 
consistent that a commission like this should 
become jobbing bricklayers. Now, he was 
bound to state to the court, that he did not 
wish to interfere with Mr. Leslie’s plan any 
further than, that a builder should be appointe 
for each district to do the jobbing work, and 
that there should be a contract for each ma- 
terial. That plan he thought would be far 
better than the present. He felt bound to 
say, that Mr. Leslie was entitled to infinite 





credit, and he should be extremely sorry to take | 
| under the same period of the new system had 
able commissioner; he (Mr. Mayhew) had not | 
| complaints had been 34 
| cess in the number of gully-drains cleansed and 
| repaired had been £ 


away one inch of that credit from the honour- 


the slightest doubt that the money saving from 
the plan was very great, but he did not like 
the commission to become jobbing bricklayers. 


He had gone over the accounts, and was satis- | 


fied that the saving was very great. The re- 
turns he had by him shewed that fact, while 
under the old system the jobbing works had 
eost annually about 6,566/.; under Mr. Leslie’s 
new plan he thought they would not cost more 
than 3,0007. The paper presented at the last 
court would also evidence that. The gross 
expenditure since the new plan began was 
about 568/., or about 44/. a week, against about 
118. on the old system. After the motion 
was read by the chairman,— 

Mr. Leslie rose and said, that it was at all 
times attended with inconvenience to public 
bodies to rescind their orders; and it never 
should be done without some urgent necessity. 
Nothing could be more gentlemanly than the 
manner in which Mr. Mayhew had stated his 
case for inducing the court to rescind an order 
of court; which upon his own shewing, was 
working most advantageously in a pecuniary 
sense for the rate-payers ; but the great point 


of his argument was, that it was derogatory to 





commence on the 8th 


pe iP gr ory red ? = . 
solved that the w surveyors’ department 
was inefficient. Mr. Dowley edie: under 
the title of consulting surveyor; and, poor man, 
for many weeks he had been confined to his 
bed, and had never been near the office at all. 
Mr. Doull, the a igh surveyor, a5 been 
virtually discharged, and consequently being 
here only until the 25th of March, be could 
not be expected under the system by which he 
had been harassed, to feel much interest or 
take any unnecessary responsibility about a 
new system which so many of the professional 
commissioners were anxious d fail; and 
the court had refused to appoint a surveyor, 
or even to allow Mr. Pili » their very 
able clerk of the works, to i up the gap 
made by these dismissals, and to test his 
abilities for conducting the works by a six 
months’ trial at asmall salary, Mr. Leslie 
begged the court distinctly to understand, that 
these facts were mentioned by him not as any 
apology for the system he had had the honour 
to propose, and which bad now been in opera 
tion in the two largest districts since the Sth 
of November last, and in the whole four dis- 
tricts since the 5th December, and with the 
most triumphant results in spite of all the ob- 
stacles that had been thrown in the way of 
working the new system. What were the re- 
sults? Mr. Leslie then proceeded to detail, 
that from the 8th of November, 1845, to the 
19th February, 1846, the expenditure had 
been— 
On the eastern division........£142 9s. 114d. 
» western division ...... 287 8s. 6d. 


From the 5th December, 1845, to the 19th 
February, 1846, the expenditure had been :— 


On the Ranelagh division ......£119 15s. 10}d. 


»» Counters Creek division... 23 10s. 14d. 
General disbursements over the 
naa es 50: tan oes, 





Total expenditure.. £611 17s, 444, 
From this gross sum there were 
two deductions to be made of 
31/. 7s. 13d. and 22/. for half 
a week’s more works than the re- 
turn relating to the old system.. 53 7s. 14d. 


£557 10s. 3)d. 








The retarn of the periods of the 
old system shews the expense f 2000 Os. 24. 


The speaker then proceeded to detail to the 
court, that for less money a vastly increased 
amount of works had been done, and much 








better done than during the contract system. 
The excess of pages in the complaint-book 


been 21 per cent.: the excess in namber of 
per cent., and the ex- 


per cent.: under the 
given periods of the old system the number 
was 337, and ander the new system 478. Bat 
bow had this great excess of work in cleansing 
and repairing gully-drains executed ? 
Under the new system, by an entire 

from the street right down into the sewer, 

the reparations had also been complete. All 
the officers of the court had informed him, 
viz.: Messrs, Bell, Phillips, Webber, Morton, 
and Budd, that this cleansing of guily-drains 
had never been done so completely and effec- 
tually as under the new In conclusion, 
he hoped the court would stand by its former 
order, and continue a system which, in spite 
of so soy Sine had produced such im- 

t results. 

Mr. Cumberlege thought it would oni 
weaken the effect of the statements of Me. 
Leslie of the results of the new » were 
he to ocespy much of the time of the court. 
The statements of the bonourable commis- 
sioner had indeed been the most expressive 
rhetoric of facts. He felt bound to say that 
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he dissented in toto from the ment of Mr, 
ee that there was any ng derogatory 
to the commission in executing the works in 
the most economical and effectual way, and 
which, as public trustees, they were bound to 
do; many noblemen carried out their own 
works in the same manner. He was satisfied 
that there must be something inherently good 
in the new system, which had produced 
such results amid such constant ‘ind violent 
opposition, 

r. Fuller thought that Mr. Mayhew’s was 
the most extraordinary mode of reasoning he 
had ever heard. He had commenced by ac- 
knowledging that the saving under the 
new plan would be very great, but then on 
account of it being so derogatory to a com- 
mission appointed by the crown, he wished 
that immense saving not to go into the 

ets of the rate-payers, but into the 
pockets of builders whom he was anxious to 
see appointed. 

Mr. Robert Gunter was greatly surprised 
by the minuteness of Mr. Leslie’s details of 
the works under 507, and thought great 
credit was due to him for laying before the 
court so full and so complete an exposition 
of the advantages which the public had de- 
rived from the working of his new system, 
amid so many difficulties and such continual 
opposition. He considered there was nothing 
in Mr. Mayhew’s argument about its being 
derogatory to the court to adopt a system 
which was so beneficial to the rate-payers. 
He had done the same thing himself as to 
sewers on his own land, which the court 
had very properly ordered him to build, as 
they wonld Bat allow him to drain that pro- 
perty through the back of his premises, but 
required him to make a new sewer in 
front of them. He employed his own exca- 
vators; he purchased the materials, and had 
the works executed by the workmen he em- 
ployed, and he saved a great deal of money, 
ef he could not imagine there was anything 
derogatory in so doing. 

The Hon. Frederick Byng said, he came to 
the court to defend the new system of doing 
the works under 50/, But he had no concep- 
tion that Mr. Leslie could have presented to 
the court such a mass of facts, shewing that 
that system was working so advantageously 
for the public. His regret was, that his friend 
Mr. Mayhew, should have been the person to 
lead the attack. As to its being derogatory 
to the court, he might instance many noblemen 
who were doing large works on their own 
estates, and employing workmen and labourers. 
The Duke of Bedford was paying 460/, a week 
in that manner. He would vote against Mr. 
teers. 

r. Frederick Crace regretted very much 
that he did not arrive in court in time to hear 
Mr. Leslie’s statements of the results of his 
system. There was one great principle he 
wished to instil into the mind of the court, 
that it was a court of justice and record, and 
he cared nothing about the pecuniary saving 
to the public. Hie maintained, that it was de- 
rogatory to the court to employ its officers and 
labourers in doing the works, Sach a new 
system was perfectly unconstitutional, The 

overnment did not adopt such a system, and 
therefore this court ought not. 

Mr. Mayhew being called on for a reply, 
merely urged, that although he was bound to 
admit the saving was very great from the adop- 
tion of the new sea, b5 still thought the 
court should not be mere jobbing bricklayers, 
but employ some regular builders to do such 
works, and he thought that they would do so 
for an additional 5 cent. The division 
then took place, and Mr. Mayhew's motion 
was lost, six voting for it, ter against it. 

The court then refused to reseind apother 
order of the lith of November lest, and Mr. 
John White's notice of motion to re- 
the office of fell to the ground, fe 

sbeent. Mr, Le Breton’s notice of mo- 
tion, * That be taken to invite candidates 
for the office of chief surveyor, at a salary of 
5001. per annum” was overruled by the chair- 
man on the ground of informality, inasmuch 
as it was to give validity to the vote of a mino- 


ray Sah de kn pa 
Botices of motion were handed up to 
the chairman and reed, and were ordered 


, the 6th 
netent, at two o'clock, in the Tollo 
manner :— 





7. Mr. Le Breton to move, at two o'clock, 
“That all the orders of the court of the 13th 
February, 1846, as to the surveyor’s salary be 
rescinded, and that the salary of such sur- 
veyor be 5001. per annum, and that steps be 

en to invite candidates for such office.” 

Mr. Mayhew to move, “ That steps for the 
appointment of a surveyor be taken forthwith, 
at a salary to be now fixed.” 

Mr. Cumberlege to move, a8 an amendment 
upon the above motion, “ That Mr. Phillips be 
forthwith appointed, at a salary of 250/. per 
annum, to the office of chief surveyor, on a 
trial of six months, on account of the vacancy 
which has so long subsisted in that office, and 
that all orders of court which interfere with 
this appointment be rescinded.” 

Mr. Kendall to move, “ That Mr. Hawkins, 
the late surveyor, be appointed as the chief 
surveyor, at a salary of 4501. per annum.” 

Mr. Mayhew begged to inform the court, 
that he would not lend himself to any factious 
opposition to the new plan. That having 
been fairly beaten to-day, he would give every 
assistance in his power to carry it out, and, 
further, that he would es by his vote the 
immediate appointment of Mr. Phillips to the 
office of surveyor to the court. The court 
then adjourned to the 6th of March. 








FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL AND COL- 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Further Industrial Legislating in France.— 
The Upper House have, of late, discussed the 
subject of the Law of Patents. Victor Hugo 
and Gay Lussac were amongst the debaters. 
Government are anxious to facilitate, as much 
as possible, the obtaining of patents, which, 
in those branches of industry, which ap- 
proach the arts, are of great importance 
to the discoverer. It was stated in the 
House of Peers, that one of the chief brass- 
founders in France, had established a col- 
lection of models at the cest of 500,000 
francs (20,000/.). In this, and similar cases, 
patents of thirty years’ duration were con- 
sidered nothing but equitable. The third para- 
graph of the bill is important. ‘“ No subject 
derived from a design, picture, or sculpture, 
can be embodied in a model or design of 
manufacture, without entitling the artist to 
the benefits, enacted by law of 19th July, 
1793.” <A sliding scale of patents, viz. those 
of five, ten, and fifteen, or thirty years duration, 
as peopenes in the bill, seems to meet all 
wishes.—Siécle. 

The Fire-brigade at Paris.—For the last 
few days, a lantern with red glass has been 
lighted before the Home Office, close to a sta- 
tion of the fire brigade, with the inscription 
in white : “ Sapeurs Pompiers.” Itis intended 
to place similar lanterns at the cai | or seventy 
fire-brigade stations of the French Metropolis, 
that persons searching for aid in case of fire, 
may see them at a great distance. (Fas est 
immo—ab amico discere.) 

The Astronomical Observatory at Athens— 
founded by the liberality of the Vienna 
banker, Mr. Sina, has been completed. The 
building is situate on the so-called bill of the 
Nymphs, erected in the ‘antique Greek style, 
and presents an altogether monumental ap- 
pearance. The main entrance will be orna- 
mented by two colossal candelabra, after the 
designs of Profs. Schauber and Hansen, who 
are also the architects. The candelabra will 
be executed in Pentelic marble by Mr. Siegel, 
to whom is owing the colossal bronze lion 
erected at Pronia, near Nauplia. 

Museum of National Antiquities at Cairo.— 
Ali Pasha seems willing to follow the example 
of his colleague at Constantinople, and H. H. 
has ordered tc disencumber the Temple of 
Esnech at his expense. Such administrative 

autions have become ys my | even in 
Sgypt, where nature and men (since Cambyses) 
have combined to destroy every thing as much 
as they could, Egyptian monuments, after 
having been used for the construction of other 
miserable h buildings—have been, alto- 
gether as quarries, for making lime, &c. 
Complaints against travellers, also, have become 
retty numerous of late, and it is stated, that a 
verman traveller bas committed sa mutila- 
tions in the sepulchres of Biban and Moluk.— 
Jour. des Débats. 
The new Mole at V>-ccc.—Tonat structure, 


} weteb begins on the south poiat of the Austrian 





Littorale, and extends 6,700 feet straight into 
the sea, was first constructed, by immensé 
blocks of rock (conveyed thither in vessels 
from Istria) being sunk in the sea, the basis of 
which construction was ninety feet broad, and 
thirty-eight feet high. Several millions of lire 
had been already expended, and many more 
seemed to -be necessary, for making this dike 
secure, in the midst, as it were, of the Acvistie, 
and the floods actuated by the Sirocco—which 
had already, during the of the work, 
destroyed part thereof. At this period, ‘sow- 
ever, Nature came to the aid of Art, and formed, 
on the north side of the so far completed 
foundation, a sand-bank, which, by-and-by, 
attained that extent and solidity, that it eom- 
pletely removed any further apprehension on 
the safety of the work. On the south side of 
the breakwater also, where a canal for the en- 
tering of the harbour was to be dug, the stream 
of water had so much strengthened, that it 
not only made unnecessary a second projected 
dike, to run parallel to the first, but has done 
the work of the most powerful steam-daggers, 
and has, already, swept away the sand so far, 
as to deepen the passage of the canal to the 
extent of four feet. Thus, the brig Venezia 
was the first, which, of late, entered the harbour 
close to the breakwater, without being obliged 
to make those, formerly required, circuits. 
Shortly, therefore, this gigantic structure will 
be completed, vieing with the Murazzi, which, 
indeed, it may be said to surpass. The 
latter were backed by the shore, which served 
them as an indistructible support and founda- 
tion, while the new breakwater rises up from 
the very bottom of the sea, with nothing but 
its own intrinsic support.— Binzer’s Venedig, 

Project of a Railway Society in Germany.— 
This idea has been of late started at Stuttgard 
by the editors of the dong A mate ( Eisenbahn 
Zeitung), Messrs. Etzel and Klein, and one of 
their late numbers calls upon all persons inte- 
rested in German railways, to join and aid that 
undertaking. The aim of the society to be, 
“advancement of the science of railroads by 
the exchange of ideas, observations, and expe- 
riments.” An annual meeting at a place pre- 
viously fixed, is intended to accomplish the 
same object, as similar societies for the im- 
provement of other branches of science. 

Large Public Baths at Vienna.—Last month 
a building was opened in the Austrian metro- 
polis, which besides its ornamental features, 
will be a great accommodation to the mass of 
the people. It consists of a huge hall, which, 
according to the seasons, can be used as a tepid 
bath, a cold swimming bath, or as a dancin 
place, able to accommodate a company of 1,5 
persons. When used in the former capacity, 
a huge tank of cast-iron, capable of containin 
18,000 barrels of water (from the Danube} 
has been provided for. The architects are 
Messrs. Sicard and Van der Nill—who have 
also, jointly, madean extensive tour in Italy; the 
latter being author of the work, “ Ideas on the 
Art-relation of the Ornament to the Main 
Form.” Another similar establishment is 

rojected at Baden ; warm thermal baths near 

Visess. It will be an open public bath, into 
which the water of the therms will be intro- 
duced, keeping it at a constant temperatare of 
19° Réaumur.— Allg. Zeit. 

New Picture Gallery at Dresden.—The project 
of this structure, mentioned in a former number 
of this journal, has been adopted by the Saxon 
chambers, and 300,000 dollars voted for that 

urpose. The building will (very age pe’ 

orm the fourth unfinished wing of the splendi 
Zwinger, at a distence of 150 yards both from 
the royal palace and the theatre, The houses 
of the so-called Italian village will be removed, 
and Dresden thus possess a splendid square, 
on which its most prominent buildings will be 
combined. J, L——y. 








Winxpsorn Castie.— As we anticipated, 
much inconvenience bas been caused by not 
ongewens, some person in Windsor to issue 
tickets of admission to view the state 
ments. There is reason to expeet this will 
shortly be done. “A Companion through the 
State Apartments of Windsor ” has been pre- 
pared by the directions of Prince Albert, and 
is sold for one penny !— expressly at this price, 
as some say, at his Royal Highness’s desire. 

New Distaict Surnveror.—™M>:, Rovert 
Warter bes been inted by the magistrates 
of Middlesex to district-suryeyorship of 
Shoreditch and Norton Folgate. 
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BUILDINGS ACT. 
Ow Wednesday night Sir J. Graham moved 


HOUSE OF COMMONS AND THE 


A preaprut explosion of ganpower, on the 


| South-Eastern Railway, took place last week. 


for leave to bring ina bill to amend the 7th | Thirteen men, who were employed in ¢on- 


and 8th of Vict. c. 84, for regulating the con- | 
struction and use of buildings in the metropo- | 
lis and its neighbourhood, by authorizing the | 
appointment of a third referee. This addition | 
tothe number of the referees would not in- 
crease the expense, because one of the present 
referees, each of whom received 1,000/. a year, | 
having declined to act, it was proposed to 
divide his salary between the one to be ap- | 
pointed in his place and the third referee, | 
giving them 500/. a year each, and allowing 
them at the same time to parsue their profes- 
sional avocations, which they would a dis- 
qualified from doing under the present law. 
Mr. Hawes said, that if this proposed bill | 
was to be passed into law, there should be a 
distinct understanding that some other mea- 
sure would also be brought forward by the | 
Government to remoye the multitudinous | 
defects of the Metropolitan Buildings Act. He | 
had received complaints respecting it from 
every quarter, and all the parties seemed to 
think that there was only one remedy, and that | 
was to repeal the Act. He had a book in his | 
hand relative to the business transacted by the 
official referee, and he might shew the house 
many instances of the vexatious and trifling 
interference which had taken place. One man 
wanted to alter his pigeon-house; this was | 
disputed by the district surveyor, and the 
opinion of the referees had to be taken to 


know whether a pigeon-house came within the | 


meaning of the Act! All these cases, when 
they came before the referees, had to be 
decided on the payment of very large fees ; 
which must be paid by the appellant, though 
the decision should be in his favour. The best 
plan would be to repeal this Act altogether, 
and to take up the old Building Act, which, 
with a few amendments, would accomplish all 
the objects aimed at by the existing Act. 

Mr. Hume assured the right hon. baronet 
that of all the Acts passed by Parliament he | 
never knew one so fruitfal of complaints, im- 

ositions, and charges, as the one which had 
een referred to by the hon. member who last 
spoke. 


It had been productive of unmixed evil, and 


he should say that not a particle of benefit had | 


been derived from it. 


Mr. R. Hodgson, Sir C. T. D’Eyncourt, | 


Mr. Forster, and Mr. Henley, also spoke 
against the bill. 
Sir J. Graham in reply, said he was ex- 


tremely sorry to find that the measure which | level corporation. 


passed the Honse last year should have met 
with such general condemnation. The House 
would bear in mind that the Government had 
endeavoured to make that measure as perfect 
as possible. The bill underwent much discus- 
sion, and he had hoped, therefore, that the 
Bill, as amended, would have given satisfac- 
tion; but he was sorry to say, from what he 


had heard from both sides of the house, and | 
| travelling, is again heing mooted. The prac- 
| tice is carried or to a great extent in spite of 
He had therefore resolved to | penalties, and as frequently as otherwise, to 


from what he had heard in private, that there 
was great dissatisfaction with the measure as 
it now stood. 


bring in an amended Bill, which was in a great | 


| ferers. 


| diff. 


He agreed with that hon. member | 
that the simplest mode of dealing with the | 
subject would be to repeal that Act altogether. | 


structing a sea-wall at the Rounddown Cliff, 
near Dover, were at dinner, between 12 and 1 
o’clock, when a shower of rain came on; and 
to protect themselves from the wet, one of the 
men forced open the door of a cave in the 
chalk cliff, which, being used as a store for 
gunpowder, had been kept locked. One of 
the men, after lighting his pipe, threw down 
the match, when the powder exploded, and 
left but two survivors to tell the tale. Whether 


| any blame can attach to the parties in charge 


of the powder is at present unknown. An in- 
quest is now sitting on the unfortunate suf- 
Above 200 labourers are again em- 
ployed on the works of the Waterford and 
Limerick Railway terminus, and the company 
have excluded those who caused the recent 
strike on the line. The country labourers 
eagerly accepted the terms, which they never 
had before, viz. ls. 6d. a day. Seven cargoes 
of railway iron have already arrived from Car- 
Operations have been commenced in 
Bradford by workmen pulling down houses in 
Dankirk-street, and carting away the rubbish 
preparatory to the erection of the station in 
connection with the Leeds and Bradford line, 
Mr. John Aughton, builder, of Preston, 
has contracted for the erection of eleetric 
telegraphs on the lines of railway from York 
to Neweastle and Hall. Last week, during 
the progress of the Raghy and Huntingdon 
line before the House of Commons’ sub-com- 
mittee No. 1, proceedings were brought to a 
stand owing to certain witnesses not being in 
attendance. The chairman, in consequence, 
announced that for the fatare, if parties did not 
choose to have their witnesses ready in attend- 
ance, the committee would proceed with the 
ease, and declare the standing orders not com- 
plied with, and let the parties take upon them- 
selves the consequences of the expense and 
trouble of proving their case before the Stand- 
ing Orders’ Committee. The following is 
the gross summary of work executed up to the 
present time on the Eastern Union line:— 
1,350,000 cube yards earthwork removed; 18 
miles single permanent road laid; 35 miles 
single fencing set, including bridge approaches; 
26 bridges, 2 viaducts, and 30 culverts com- 
pleted. The stations and sheds at Manning- 
tree, Ardleigh, and Bentley are contracted for, 
| and also the temporary station and sheds at 
Ipswich, which are being erected. The 
contracts connected with the Ely and Hun- 
tingdon line will be advertised in a short 
time ; the delay is occasioned by the Bedford 
The resolution come to 
a few days since by the shareholders of the 
Metropolitan Junction Railway Company to 
put the law in force civilly and criminally 
against the provisional committee, has excited 
much interest, for if successful, the example 
will doubtless be followed in many similar 
cases, The plan of attaching a second-class 
carriage to each train for the special use of 
those who like to indulge in a cigar while 





























the great inconvenience of fellow-passengers, 


state of preparation, and hoped to bring it | who, nevertheless, decline preferring a com- 


under the consideration of the House at no | plaint. 
| Taw Vale line, are progressing rapidly, a ecn- 


distant day. If brought forward too rapidly, 
however, he was afraid sufficient attention 
would not be paid to the details. In regard 
to the particular Bill under consideration, un- 
less the operation of the law as it now stood 
was to be altogether abandoned, that Bill was 
indispensable. By the measure of last session 
there were two official referees at a salary of 
1,000/. a year. One of those referees had de- 
clined to discharge the duty, and it was now 
proposed to divide the salary, to appoint two 
referees at 5002. each, and to remove the dis- 
yma by which they were prevented 
rom acting as surveyors. He thought the 
disqualification was of no value to the public, 
and if it was removed there would be no diffi- 
culty in finding persons of eminence to under- 
take the duty. A third referee was absolutely 
necessary, because, so long as there were cnly 
two, there was no ons ts Semiae upon any quev- 
tiva Ge which they might be divided io opi- 
nion. 

Leave wss then given to bring in the Bill, 
which was subsequently introduced, and ress. 


The works near Penhill, on the 





siderable portion of the excavation through the 
point having been made, and the embankment 
formed upwards of a quarter of a mile in length. 
Daring the recent unprecedented high tides, not 
the slightest damage was done to the bank, al- 
though almost every embankmentalong the Taw 
and Torridge suffered from the same cause.—— 
The works which had been commenced at the 
Huddersfield end of the line from that town 
to Manchester have been nearly at a stand, 
for several days, in ¢ uence of the ma- 
sonry having been —_ dowa by the orders 
of the inspectors of the works, on account of 
bad materials used and inferior workmanship. 
The Lords of the Admiraly having had 
plans of the proposed walls under the Trent, 
in connection with the Manchester, Hudders- 
| field. an4 Orcac Grimsby line, submitted to 
ithem by Mr. Billington, C.E., have, om the 
_ application of the solicitor to the company, 
‘not enly granted permission to the company, 
| bat approve of their project of driving a clean 
| hole wader the Trent at the proposed point of 
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a span of 25 feet. 
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GAS FITTINGS. 


Sir,—Goodness of the fittings is absolutely 
necessary to obtain perfect lighting, yet this 
subject has been the most neglected, and 
serious loss and inconvenience have been the 
result to the companies as well as consumers, 
It is a matter of surprise, that the engineers 
of the companies have not turned their atten- 
tion to this very essential subject for their o 
credit; for it matters not how well 
economically they may carry on their opera- 
tions at the works, if they have to send their 
gas into defective and badly arranged fittings. 
Until very lately, the gas fitters - with 
few exceptions, a most ignorant set of men, 
who, being tinmen and able to make joints, 
fancied themselves competent to e g 
fitters: thus a majority of the present fi 
are put up without eare or Ligy Snag 
consumers, not knowing better, have to pay a 
higher price for bad materials and worse work- 
manship, and the companies, who ought to 
have seen to the proper execution of the work, 
have left it entirely unnoti 

The companies, instead of being in the hands 
of the fitters, ought to exercise the powers 
they have to controul their o ions, on 
not allow improper parties to employed, 
who are the cause of the great pl a. ex- 
isting in the minds of many against gas. There 
are plenty of men in London who bave paid 
great attention to this subject, and whose re- 
spectability and standing are a guarantee that 
the work would be well done ; and I hope that 
the engineers of the companies will ed 
see the necessity of paying attention to 
important branch of their Jepenricn, 9 a 
the architects of public buildings, who, I am 
sure, must be much annoyed at the ignorance 
too often displayed in carrying out their views 
as regards the requisite fittings for the proper 
distribution of the lights. 

In Liverpool, the gas companies execute 
their own fittings at cost price, and keep them 
in repair free of expense; and ap ae 
works well; the consamers have g and 
cheap fittings. The companies obtain an in- 
creased rental, and are able to supply gas at a 
low price, and have not to work at the enermous 

ired in London. 1 do not imagine 
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WELLS CATHEDRAL—RESTORATION. 

Tue last number of Tak Buiper con- 
tains an elaborate engraving, from a drawing 
by Mr. F. T. Doliman, of the front of Sugar’s 

hantry Chapel ; an elaborate and interesting 
example of the perpendicular style, which 
stands on the south side of the nave in Wells 
Cathedral. The annexed engravings give the 
plan and section of the structure. The plan 
shews the position of the chapel between the 
columns of the nave, one portion of the groined 
ceiling, and the pulpit. There is a piscina on 
the south side of the chapel. 

Wells Cathedral is said to have been founded 
in the 10th century, and was substantially re. 
paired or rather rebuilt in King Stephen’sreign. 
Tbe present church is said “to derive its 
origin from the munificence of Bishop Joceline 
de Welles, in the early part of the reign of 
King Henry II1.”* “He pulled down the 

reatest part of it to witte, al at the west end, 

uilt it a new from the very foundation, and 
hallowed or dedicated it Oct. 23, 1239.” 
Shortly after this, the whole of the more 
eastern part was completed. The upper part 
of the south-west tower was built in the rei 
of Richard II. before the year 1386, and the 
corresponding part of the north-west,-it is sup- 
posed, at the commencement of the following 
centary.t 

The west front, with its ranges of niches 
and statues, stands quite alone as an example 
of medieval sculpture, and should be seen by all 
students, 

The restorations now going forward at the 
cathedral, though important, are not so exten- 
sive as many people imagine. It is to be 
wished, that the funds, which now barely 
amount to 4,000/. altogether, were consider- 


but which it will be impossible to accomplish 
with such limited means. The parts already 
restored, or nearly so, are the Ladye’s Chapel ; 
the encaustic tile flooring being now in course 
of preparation. 
decorated in colour by Willement, and the east 
window restored also by him. The Parbeck 
marble shafts have been brought to view by 
the removal of the yellow wash formerly dis- 
figuring them. The entire nave, aisles, tran- 
sept, and centre tower have been scraped, and 
the coloured decorations restored. The rood 
screen, now organ screen, which was pai 

down, has been wholly restored, The or — 
is to be removed, and to be placed within the 


to * Britton’s “ History, &e,”? 


t Britton wt supra, 








/mention the great liberality of Archdeacon 
ably larger, for the sake of what is proposed, | 


_whose exertions much is owing, The late 


dean, Dr. Goodenough, was also very active 
, and liberal. 


The stone flooring has been | 





| townsmen, who assembled to do h 


substance of the stone screen, so as to give an 
uninterrupted view of the whole building from 
west to east. 

The Charles II, painted and discordant 
woodwork about the stalls is to be removed; 
canopies to be put to the stalls suitable to the 
beautiful decorated seats, &c., and the whole 
choir to be put to rights, if the funds can be 
obtained. There is a sad apathy in the country 
which cannot at present be overcome. There 
is no building or repairing fand of any con- 
sequence belonging to the dean and chapter, 
so that the prosecution of the works must de- 
pend upon public feeling and contribution. 

The choir is certainly much in want of 
alteration, and perhaps justly claims the appli- 
cation of the remaining money subscribed ; 
and we urge all who feel interested in the 
preservation of our architectural monuments, 
to raise fresh funds, 

The unrivalled west front is in a most la- 
mentable state of decay. The chapter annu- 
ally expend what they have, and a good deal 
also from individual purses, to do what they 
cap, but unless some considerable sum be 
raised, say 3,000/. or 4,000/., in a very few 
years this front will be in a state almost ruin- 
ous. 

There ought at once to be accurate models 
made of all the statues, which, owing to the 
bad stone of which they are formed, ure daily 
crumbling away. They have been cited as 
the best works of medieval art by Flaxman, 
and truly some of the figures are very fine, 
but in a short time they will have perished. 

Many members of the chapter feel the force 
of this appeal, but they have no money, and 
we are doing our duty by calling public atten- 


ARCHITECTURAL SPIRIT OF THE 
JOURNALS. 


Tue increasing attention to architectural 
topics, and to those of art in general, is strik- 
ingly exhibited in the space they occupy in 
the pages of contemporary journals. It is also 
to be noted, that they are always introduced in 
new periodicals, shewing that the projectors of 
these undertakings deem such subjects matters 
of general interest. This growing taste is 
aided by the facilities of illustration, which 
wood engraving affords. It appears desirable 
that Tux Boitper should give some notice of 
all such papers, and we have therefore ar- 
ranged to do so in future numbers, in order 
that every event or subject of criticism may 
receive its proper notice, if only as an index to 
the places where particular subjects are treated 
of. Any extended criticism we shall not find 
room for, except in subjects of more than or- 
dinary moment. Under a similar head, we 
propose to give oceasional comments on 
matters connected with public improvement 
or architectural practice. 

The third number of the Freemasons’ | 
Journal is announced with an illustration of 
“the celebrated candlesticks” presented by 
Sir Christopher Wren to the “ Lodge of An- 
tiquity.”—The Union Magazine contains “ An 
Appeal for National Art.’”’—Fraser gives an 
article on Modern Painters, a review of the 
book written some time since by a Graduate of 
Oxford. The description of the “Common 
Lodging House,” which forms the subject of 
a paper in the same journal, is well given, and 
cannot fail to suggest to many the great im- 
portance of a better arrangement in such re- 
ceptacles. The improvement of the dwellings 





tion. to the subject. We must not omit to 


Brymer in connection with this building, to 


We a an early visit to the cathe- 
dral, and shall be able to give an opinion on 
the manner in which the works are carried on, 
and describe more fully what has been done, 
and what requires doing. 


Honour to Artists.—Mr, enaing, the 
ri 


sculptor, known by his restoration of the frieze 
of the Parthenon, which has been distributed 
all over Europe, with little pecuniary advan- 
tage to himself, was entertained a short time 
ago at Paisley, his native town, by 150 of his 
a honour. 





of the poor is a subject to which we have often 
directed attention, and it would be well if a 
little more energy were exhibited by societies 
and individuals who have charged themselves 
with the duty of improvement. What may be 
done ata trifling expense is seen iv the lodging- 
house noticed in the last number of Tue 
Bui.per, which though well ventilated, clean, 
and, compared with other such places, com- 
fortable, is yet very far from what might be 
effected in a house built for the p . That 
such undertakings, if well contrived, would 
pay, we entertain no doubt, indeed at present 
mony of the proprietors make sums of consi- 
derable amount, annually, We shall return to 
this subject shortly. 

- Pa asco imes of Saturday smminine 
a beautiful wood engraving of the chancel o 
Cobham Church, etry Pi by Mackenzie. 
It appears, that the piscina and sedilia have 
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lately undergone a renovation, which has also 
extended to that fine collection of brasses, for 
which the edifice is celebrated.—The New 
Monthly has “ A glimpse at the Decorations 
of the Opera House.”’ To these we shall de- 
vote some space shortly.— Zait’s Edinburgh 
contains the conclusion of acritique, by Thomas 
de Quincey, on the Antigone of Sophocles, 
as lately performed at Edinburgh, in which 
are some clever remarks on the scenic acces- 
sories of the ancient Greek theatre. The 
Atheneum quotes one of the Duke of Marl- 
borough’s letters, written during the siege of 
Tournay, shewing that the great general ex- 
erted himself to prevent any injury to the 
cathedral from the cannon shot. 

The £cclesiologist devotes much of its space 
this month to matters but slightly connected 
with architecture. It contains a paper on com- 
munion plate, a notice of the Abbey Church of 
St. Gall during the 9th century, illustrated by 
a plan, and notices of new churches and 
restorations.— The Civil Engineers’ Journal, 
os an abstract of the report made by 

r. Stephenson on the proposed tubular 
bridge. From this, it appears that the 
masonry will be commenced forthwith, and 
that the tube will be of wrought-iron, 450 feet 
long, 15 feet wide, and 30 feet high. The 

lates are assumed to be 1 inch in thickness. 

he experiments shewed, that the rectangular 
form was stronger than the circular section, or 
the elliptical, and that in such tubes the power 
of wrought-iron to resist compression was 
much less than its power to resist tension, 
being exactly the reverse of that which holds 
with cast-iron. The result will therefore be, 
that the greatest strength of this beam will be 
given to the upper side, Mr. Hodgkinson had 
shewn some time since, that the | form was 
the best for cast-iron, and it was, we believe, 
generally assumed that wrought-iron required 
a similar section, but the late experiments 
prove the reverse. It has not yet been decided 
whether any supporting chains will be used, 
bat if they are, they will be disposed in a very 
different manner to that of the ordinary sus- 
penmen-Drides, which had been proved, by the 

ailure of one on the Stockton and Darlington 





line, to be deficient in the requisite rigidity. 
The journal also contains “An idea of the 
fagade of the British Museum,” which may be 
considered to be an improvement upon the 
present building. There are also a paper on 
architectural deceptions, and some notices of 
new churches. 

The 4rt- Union, amongst other matter, has 
a paper on the subject of key handles, illus- 
trated from drawings by Mr. Fairholt. The 
writer well remarks, that the handle is suscep- 
tible of decoration, which would also ace 
improve the form for holding. Many very 
beautiful forms of this article may be seen io 
old cabinets in the shops of dealers, and we 
have ourselves in the hands of the engraver a 
drawing of a key, which we shall shortly publish. 
We further learn, from the same journal, that 
the portal of the Cathedral of Spire, in Rhenish 
Bavaria, is to be removed, and that two loft 
towers will be erected. “ The Iilustrate 
Tour in the Manufacturing Districts” con- 
tinues the notice of Birmingham, and is illus- 
trated with drawings of bedsteads. The 
porcelain manufactories of Worcester are also 
noticed. 

The romance of “ Old St. Paul’s,”’ in Ains- 
worth’s Magazine, is here and there inter- 
spersed with notices of London antiquities. 
Respecting the cross in Cheapside, “then 
standing a little to the east of Wood-street,” 
Mr. Ainsworth says, “This cross, which was 
of great antiquity, and had undergone many 
mutilations and alterations since its erection 
in 1486, when it boasted, amongst other em- 
bellishments, images of the Virgin and St. 
Edward the Confessor, was still not without 
some pretensions to architectural beauty. In 
form it was hexagonal, and composed of three 
tiers, rising from one another like the divisions 
of a telescope, each angle being supported by 
a pillar surmounted by a statue, while the 
intervening niches were filled up with sculp- 
tures, intended to represent some of the sove- 
reigns of England. The structure was of con- 
siderable height, and crowned by a large gilt 
cross. Its base was protected by a strong 
wooden railing. About a hundred yards to 
the east, there stood a smaller hexagonal 





tower, likewise ornamented with carvings, and 
having a figure on its conical summit blowing 
a horn. This was the Conduit.” The old 
cathedral is frequently mentioned, so that a 
very good idea of its architecture can be 

ined. We quote the following :—“ Bestow- 
ing @ momentary glance upon the matchless 
choir, with its groined roof, its clerestory 
windows, its arched openings, its carved stalls, 
and its gorgeous rose window, Leonard fol- 
lowed his conductor through a small doorway 
on the left of the southern transept, and de- 
scending a flight of stone steps, entered a dark 
and extensive vault, for such it seemed. The 
feeble light of the lantern fell upon ranks of 
short heavy pillars, supporting a ponderous 
arched roof. ‘ You are now in St. Faith's,’ 
observed the verger, ‘and above you is the 
choir of St. Paul’s.’ Leonard took no notice 
of the remark, but silently crossing the nave 
of this beautiful subterranean church, part of 
which still exists, traversed its northern aisle. 
At length the verger stopped before the en- 
trance of a small chapel.” 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine, we find a letter 
respecting some errors in the translation of 
Dean Aldrich’s “ Elements of Architecture.” 
The author, in describing the proper site for a 
villa, advises that the neighbourhood of all still 
and stagnant water be avoided, especially if it 
“ breed leeches.” For the two last words the 
translator had written “frequented by swal- 
lows.” Mr. Britton furnishes a drawing by 
Carter, of an ancient seat in Clerkenwell 
Church, probably of the date 1534. Mr. Brit- 
ton possesses also, amongst other volumes of 
sketches by Carter, one made in 1787, in which 
are a plan of the above church, views of the 
exterior and interior of the Nunnery, the 
Cloisters, and the monuments. There is also 
a drawing of a brass, and of thefont. “The 
History of Clerkenwell,” by Cromwell, may 
be consulted. Mr. French, of Bolton, gives 
a drawing of a dossel of tapestry, still pre- 
served at the church at Denbigh ; the date is 
1530. The ground is dark blue, and the stars 
are of gold, with the monogram IHS in red. 
The inseription on scrolls is sPes MEA IN 
peo est, The original dimensions were 
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feet by 44 feet. Mr. French makes mention 
of a desecrated chapel, now used as a malt 
kiln.—The Literary Gazette gives a letter 
respecting the proposal of Mr, Vaux as a 
Fellow of. the Society of Antiquaries, after he 
had been black-balled a short time previous, 
in which the writer states, that the candidate 
had been employed in an underhanded way at 
Winchester, in prejudicing the people of the 
town against the Archwological Associa- 
tion. 





ae 


NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 

Tue Bristol Dock Company’s works and 
the banks of the river have a damaged 
by the late floods to the extent of from 8,000/. 
to 10,0002, It will require the labour of 400 
men to the end of July to affect the company’s 
repairs. Eight hundred pounds have been 
raised by voluntary contributions for enlarging 
the parish church of Huffulme, near Collump- 





‘ton. The first pile of the Nore viaduct, at 


Kilbricken, on the Great Southern and Western 
Railway, was driven yesterday week. A great 
multitude assembled to witness the operation. 
The Lords of the Admiralty require that 
a portion of the projected new bridge over the 
Medway, at Rochester, shall form a swing- 
bridge, fifty feet in width, so as to admit vessels 
of large burden to pass up the river, The 
announcement has caused the greatest conster- 
nation throughout the neighbourhood. 
The great success which has attended the re- 
duction in the price of gas at Liverpool to 
4s, 6d. per 1,000 feet, has rendered an enlarg- 
ment of the company’s works necessary. At 
a meeting of the proprietors held last week, it 
was determined to purchase sites in distant 
parts of the town for two new manufactories, 
one to be at the north end, the other in Toxteth- 
park, between Harrington-street and Grafton- 
street. The profits of the company admit of 
a dividend being declared of 10 per cent., 
irrespective of the income tax.——The site 
selected for the Hull Cemetery is at a short 
distance beyond the Zoological Gardens ; com- 
mencing at Newland Toft, it extends in a line 
towards Spring-head, for about two thousand 
five hundred feet, having Spring-bank for the 
southern boundary. The foundation-stone 
of the engine-house and tower connected 
with the Green-lane Water Works, Liver- 
ool, was laid last week by Mr. John 
olmes. The contractors are Messrs. John 
Johnson and Son.——The improvements in 
Holyrood-park, which have been for years 
in contemplation, are at last commenced. 
The Earl of Haddington has received 
30,6747. 1s. 8d. for the loss of his interest. 
It is intended to lay out such carriage- 
drives and convenient footpaths, as may with 
reference to the different points of access 
from Edinburgh and its environs, open a com- 
plete circuit-drive of the whole park, and 
resent convenient means to the public of visit- 
ing it.——-The Yarmouth Church Restoration 
Fund has lately been increased by a donation 
of 301. from the Queen Dowager. —— The 
directors of the West Ham Gas Company are 
in treaty for a plot of ground situate in Ang le- 
lane, Stratford, and contiguous to the Eastern 
Counties Railway Station, for the erection of 
their works. he Bridgwater Times states 
that Mr. John Gregory, architect and builder 
(?) has contributed 84/, towards the erection 
of Emanuel Church, Weston-super-Mare, and 
that it is intended to lay the foundation-stone 
on Monday next.——A new Unitarian Chapel 
is about to be erected at Gee Cross, near Hyde, 
at a cost of 6,000/. The architects are Messrs. 
hs ‘ena and Hadfield of Sheffield. 
The barracks at Pembroke-dock are now per- 
fectly in ys The fortification is in form 
an irregular octagon, including an area of 
6,000 square yards, The building, comprising 
the quarters for the officers and men, maga- 
zines, stores, canteen, hospital, &c., is two 
stories high, with basement throughout, com- 
posed of limestone obtained in the immediate 
vicinity, hammer dressed, and laid in courses. 
The extensive faces are prepared with 430 
loop-holes for musketry, the whole protected 
by spacious bastions mounting 16 pieces of ar- 
tillery, having a ditch 16 feet by 40 all round. 
——A large water-wheel has lately been 
erected at the Field Mill, near Mansfield 
Mr. Kirkland, for the Duke of Portland. It 
measures 40 feet in diameter, and is 11 feet 


broad ; and the weight of metal used in its con- 
struction was about seventy tons. The water 
is laid on at two levels, conducted in large iron 
pipes, and the power is computed to be equal 
to that of fifty horses, and the amount of ex- 
penditure upwards of 2,000. The new 
church at Dodworth, in the diocese of Ripon, 
was opened by licence last Sunday week. It 
is spoken of as being neat, substantial, well 
finished and commodious. It contains about 
500 sittings, and is lighted by thirteen solar 
lamps of brass suspended from the beam-work 
by ornamental iron rods.——Great exertions 
are being made by the clergy and gentry in 
the neighbourhood of Chelmsford, to collect 
a sum sufficient to defray the cost of enlarging 
considerably St. John’s Chapel at Moulsham, 
On Monday last, Prince Albert laid the 
foundation-stone of the Royal Victoria Yacht 
Club-house at Ryde, Isle of Wight. There 
were present several thousands of spectators, 
including many of the nobility and gentry, 
and a large body of naval and military officers 
from Portsmouth. In answer to a loyal ad- 
dress presented on the occasion by Dr. Lind, 
his royal highness said, “I beg.to return you 
my best thanks for the kind expressions con- 
tained in your address. It affords the Queen 
great pleasure to give her patronage to such a 
useful undertaking as the building of this club- 
house. - I am proud of the work of laying the 
first stone of your edifice. May your societ 
increase in numbers, and enjoy that continue 
prosperity which I am sure it well deserves.” 








RAILWAY TOWNS—CREWE. 

Oxty a few years ago, the site of Crewe 
was a boggy and neglected piece of land, form- 
ing part of what was called Oak Farm; and 
when it was purchased by an attorney, at the 
rate of 33/. per acre, neighbours shrugged up 
their shoulders, and thought his usual wit had 
deserted him, especially when they afterwards 
found he bad bought other land adjoining, to 
the extent, in the whole, of 100 acres. Very 
soon afterwards, the Grand Junction Railway 
was projected, and as it passed through Oak 
Farm, the lawyer obtained for a small portion 
more than he had paid forthe whole. Other lines 
must need come there too ; more profit accrued 
to the owner, and ultimately the Grand Junc- 
tion Company determined on making this a 
central position, and the lacky lawyer received 
5002. per acre for all that was left. 

The town of Crewe has risen within the 
last six years, and now comprises 2,000 inha- 
bitants. We avail ourselves of an article in the 
Liverpool Journal for the following informa- 
tion :— 

The buildings are all new designs by Mr. 
Cunningham, and erected by Messrs. Samuel 
and James Holmes. Elaborate decoration was 
not required; but art revealed itself in impart- 
ing beauty to dwellings of labourers; and an 
endless variety gives a pleasing appearance to 
houses, which less cultivated judgment would 
have rendered sombre, because uniform. 

The dwelling-houses arrange themselves ‘in 
four classes : frat, the villa style lodges the 
superior officers; next, a kind of ornamental 
Gothic constitutes the houses of the next in 
authority; the engineers are domiciled in de- 
tached mansions, which accommodate four 
families, with gardens and separate entrances ; 
and last, the labourer delights in neat eottages 
of four apartments, the entrances within an- 
cient porches. The first, second, and third, 
have all gardens and yards; the fourth bas 
also gardens; and, to the credit of the labourers, 
one of them, at the recent floral show, carried 
away the prize. 

The rooms are all capacious: the ground- 
floors are tiled, and, as the back and front are 
open, ventilation is perfect. Each house is 
supplied with gas; the water is always on at 
present in the street, but is to be immediately 
‘introduced into the houses. The engineers, 
&c. pay 3s, 6d. a week, the labourers 2s. For 


water there is no charge, but for gas they pay 


in winter twopence per week for each burner. 
The fittings cost them nothing. There are 
baths, play- eo news-room, library, schools, 
and assembly-room. They pay one penny each 
for a bath when they use it, subscribe for 
papers and books, and pay twopence a week for 
each child’s schooling. The Yrs provide 
n 





el en—one of the church of and, one 
of the chureh of Scotland—and pays 502. a year 





to the surgeon, Mr. Edwards, who contracts 
with the community at threepence a week for 
each family, medicine included; and the wis. 
dom of the arrangement is implied in the fact, 
that since his appointment, there has not been 
a single death in the town—previously there 
were several. 

A new church is on the point of completion, 
It is built with blue or variegated brick, in the 
style of early Norman, with tower, transept, &c, 
and is most comfortably fitted up inside. It 
occupies the centre of an open space, and on 
the left are the boys’ school, the girls’ school, 
and the infants’ school. In the boys’ schoo] 
we saw lads under twelve drawing most care- 
ful and accurate outlines of locomotives: 

The workshops cover no less than 30 acres, 
in the more acute portion of the angle. On 
the right, you turn into a large apartment fitted 
up for building new waggons; it opens into 
another still larger, and here waggons are re- 

aired. Further on is the forge, where the 
iron work of Mr. Owen’s department is exe. 
cuted, The fan is used instead of the bellows; 
but here, as in all other smithies, bellows are 
erected in the event of the fan failing. T'urn- 
ing round from the waggon department, you 
enter the coach-building room, in continuation 
of which are the repairing shop and smithy 
attached. You see here the process of coach- 
making, from the first frame to cunning device 
in heraldry, which finishes the vehicle with 
an aristocratic attribute. 

The next great wing of the building is de- 
voted to the locomotive department. It pre- 
sents the aspect of a vast polytechnic in- 
stitution: all the implements of engineering 
science seem gathered together here, Planing 
machines of all forms and sizes fill up the 
centre, connected with endless straps to a 
power-transmitting drum ; while on either side 
were lathes, punching, shearing, and cutting 
machines. All were in motion, certainly not 
noiselessly; but they seemed almost instinct 
with life, for they did, unbidden, their various 
duties. In the extreme wing is the brass 
foundry and brass work, where men with ‘pa- 
tient touches of ingenious art’ fashion metal 
into forms of beauty.” 


STONE CHAIR IN LENHAM CHURCH. 
Sir,—To the inquiries of your correspon- 
dent “ C.,” at p. 90 ante, in reference to the 
stone chair, I would refer him to the paper of 
Mr. Wells, an extract from which is quoted 
at p. 640, Vol. II. of your journal. No au- 
thority can be cited in support of the opinion 
of a confessional being placed in the chancel. 
The views of your correspondent as regards 
the chair.are much the same as that of Mr. 
Wells. He, however, appears to be mistaken 
as to the small stone at the side of the chair, 
“ described as the kneeling stone,” which he 
says ‘‘ may have served for a seat to one of the 
officiating chorister boys.” On looking to 
the plan and perspective views given in Vol. 
II., it is obvious this stone could not be con- 
veniently used as a seat, because the lower 
part is only about 6 inches from the floor, and 
the upper part (next the chair), is scarcely 7 
inches wide, whilst the part before the wall 
does not exceed 3 inches. 
It is well known, at least to Roman Catho- 
lies, that after the celebration of mass, the 
riest retires to one side of the altar to pray 
in silence with his face towards the east, and 
there is no reason to doubt that the so-called 
small seat or kneeling stone was appropriated 
for that use.—I am, Sir, &e. 
Gorey, Feb. 23rd, 1846. o5 Rx 


—_—_—_—_— 
THE MIDDLESEX NEW PRISON. 


Tue first stone of the new building, to be 
called “The Middlesex House of Detention,” 
will be laid during the course of the ee 
month. The prison inspectors have furnishe 


the designs. A co ent informs us that 
Mr. Grimsdell, of Sun-street, Bishopsgate, is 
the builder, and that his contract amounts to 
30,000/., independent of the old building ma- 
terials, which are calculated to be of the value 
of from 10,0002. to 12,0007, The builder is 
under terms to complete the prison in eighteen 
months from the present time. 

The old prison, which has been demolished, 
was er in the reign of James II. 
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GENERAL MEETING OF BRITISH 
ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Tae general meeting of members was held 
on Wednesday evening last in the theatre of 
the Western Literary Institution. Mr. Petti- 
grew, the treasurer, on taking the chair, said 
he was authorized by their noble president, 
Lord Albert Conyngham, to convey to the 
meeting expressions of regret, that ill-health 
again prevented him from attending the meet- 
ing, and to assure them that his lordship con- 
tinued to feel the deepest interest in the wel- 
fare of the association. 

The balance-sheet, verified in more than 
usually strong terms by Dr. Copeland and the 
Rev. J. Ellis, auditors, shewed that the re- 
eeipts from the foundation of the association, 
in 1843, amounted to 839/. 7s. and the ex- 
penditure to 724i. 12s. 10}d., shewing a balance 
in favour of the society of 114/. 14s. 13d. 

The chairman said, considering the cost of 
printing and illustrating works, and that the 
expenditure just stated, included the expense 
of the jeune, it must be a matter of surprise 
that so much had been done with little money. 
This could not have been effected but for the 
general good feeling of the contributors, and 
he must say, that | were especially indebted 
to their artist, Mr. Fairholt. 

Warm votes of thanks were passed to the 
president, the treasurer, the honorary secre- 
taries (Mr. Croker and Mr. Roach Smith), 
Mr. Fairholt, Mr. Wright, and the contribu- 
tors to journal; Mr. Isaacson, Mr. Britton, 
Mr. Arden, Mr. Jerdan, Mr. Menzies, Mr. 
Lott, Mr. Rosser, in addition to the gentlemen 
named, taking part in the proceedings. 
Officers for the ensuing year were ballotted 
for, and a code of laws submitted. 








INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
VIADUCTS—RAILS AND SLEEPERS—INCRUSTATION 
OF BOILERS. 

Fes, 24th, 1846.—Sir John Rennie, presi- 
dent, in the chair. The first paper read was 
a “ Description of the Dinting Vale Viaduct, 
on the line of the Sheffield and Manchester 
Railway,” by A. S. Jee, member. This 
viaduct consists of sixteen arches, five of which 
are of timber, and eleven of brick, The 
whole of the large piers, wings, outside span- 
drils and parapets are built of stone from the 
quarries in the neighbourhood. The five 

arches, which are each of 125 feet span, 
and 25 feet versed sine, are built of Memel 
timber ; the main ribs of these arches are com- 
ay 3 of planking three inches thick, bent and 
aid longitudinally, and fastened together with 
oak trenails, and firmly stayed by means of 
wrought-iron tie rods. The smaller semi-cir- 
cular arches, situated at each end of the via- 
duct, are built of brick, with stone quoins. 
They are of 50 feet in the span, and three feet 
in thickness, and are built in a curve of forty 
chains radius, the piers being wedge-shaped, 
to suit the curve, leaving the faces parallel 
with each other. The entire cost of the via- 
duct (which was given in its various details in 
the paper) was stated to be 35,250/. 6s. 5d., its 
total length 484 yards, and its greatest height 
about 125 feet above the water-course. It 
was commenced early in 1843, and was opened 
on the 8th of August, 1844. The average 
cost of construetion was calculated to be about 
27. 14s. per superficial yard, and 6s. 9d. per 
Ren yard, the viaduct being eight yards 
wide. 

The paper by Mr. G. W. Hemans, member, 
described the system invented by Sir John 
MacNeill, and employed on the Dublin and 
Drogheda Railway for preparing the transverse 
sleepers, and fastening the rails upon them. 
The sleepers are half baulks, 12 inches by 6 
inches at the junction of the rails, and inter- 
mediately, baif trees of larch, with the bark on, 
not less than 8 inches by 4 inches, are placed 
with the round side upwards, at an average 
distance of 2 feet 6 inches apart. These 
sleepers are prepared for bearing the rails by 
fixing twelve at a time on a sliding table 
similar to that of a planing machine ; they are 
moved forward by steam power beneath two 
circular cutters, set at the given distance of 
the gauge apart, and revolving very rapidly, 
and which pass through the whole series of 
sleepers, cutting at a given inclination the 
seats for the rails. A slight of the 





table takes place as each sleeper is cut, in order 


to afford time for four drills to descend 
ae and to pierce the holes for the 
pins or trenails for holding down the rails. An 
engine of six-horse power suffices for working 
two of these machines, by which one thousand 
sleepers can be finished complete in twenty- 
four hours, at an expense ofabout one penny each, 
instead of twopence-halfpenny each, which they 
formerly cost by manual labour. The sleepers, 
thus prepared, are used transversely beneath 
rails of the bridge, from which the sides are 
slightly pinched inwards in finishing, so as to 
form a dovetail, with a joint plate with a raised 
rib, which is laid at each junction, and which, 
by using a serew-pin and plate at one end, and 
a collar-headed pin at the other, holds the rail 
very fast, preventing lateral and vertical mo- 
tion, but permitting longitudinal action in ex- 
pansion and contraction. These rails weigh 
eighty-three pounds per ~ The total cost 
per mile of the double line, including rails, 
sleepers, pins, spikes, joint chairs, &c., laid 
complete, is stated at 3,470/. 2s. 8d., when the 
rails cost 7/. 5s. per ton. 

The paper by Mr. W. Vanderkiete, Assoc. 
described a very useful arrangement of ma- 
chinery for working the diving bell used in 
setting the masonry, at a depth of about 8 feet, 
below the level of atahaes “nated spring tides, 
in the extension of the pier at Kilrush in the 
river Shannon, under the direction of Mr. T. 
Rhodes, the chief engineer of the Shannon 
commissioners. Upon a series of piles and 
longitudinal timbers a railway was laid, upon 
which two travelling platforms were con- 
structed, with winches, &c. One of them 
brought the stone nearly over its intended posi- 
tion and lowered it into the sea; the other then 
brought the diving bell over it, and by means 
of a chain and purchase the stone was lifted 
and placed properly in its place by the men in 
the bell. This work was continued through 
all the seasons, and with the utmost regularity, 
and the work so constructed was as solid as if 
built on dry land. The drawings accompany- 
ing the paper gave all the details of the ma- 
chinery, 

March 3.—Sir John Rennie, president, in 
the chair. The discussion upon the incrustation 
of boilers was renewed, and it was attempted 
to be shewn, that, viewed chemically, the 
muriate of ammonia might act prejadiciously 
upon the copper and iron of boilers; that the 
two metals, in combination with a saline solu- 
tion, would induce a powerful galvanic effect, 
and, if aided by the unequal action of heat on 
the different parts of the boiler, producing a 
thermo-galvanic cireuit, considerable dete- 
rioration of the boiler would ensue. It was 
instanced, that on applying a small quantity of 
the muriate of ammonia in a locomotive 
boiler, the incrustation was immediately re- 
moved from the tubes; hence it was argued, 
that a chemical action upon the metal must 
have taken pase. On the other hand, after 
contesting the correctness of the chemical view 
assumed, it was asserted, that from the small 
quantity of muriate of ammonia used, no per- 
ceptible chemical action could ensue, and that 
in practice, after several severe trials of long 
duration. in locomotive and marine boilers, 
when the water was subjected to the most 
delicate tests, no traces of metal could be dis- 
covered. It appeared that the action of the 
muriate of ammonia upon the corbonate of 
lime forming the incrustation, was merely to 
disintegrate it, and render it soft and easy to 
be removed, for that after a given weigit of 
incrustation had been boiled in a solution of 
muriate of ammonia for several hours, although 
it was rendered soft and pulverulent, the same 
weight still remained; thus proving that no 
sensible chemical combination had taken place. 
Numerous practical instances were given of the 
full suecess of Dr. Ritterbandt’s invention, and 
the general opinion appeared to be, that by the 
introduction of the system he had conferred a 
great benefit — the engineering world, and 
most particularly upon railways, where the in- 
erustation of the tubes of the locomotives was 
a source not only of great expense, but not 
unfrequently the cause of accidents, as by re- 
ducing the production of steam, the power was 
diminished, the speed could not be maintained, 
and collisions ensued. This process of keep- 
ing the boilers free from incrustation was 
therefore of great importance. 


On the subject of the permanent way of the 
Dublin and Drogheda Railway, it was argued, 
that although, if taken at weight for weight, 





there could be no doubt of the superior strength 
of the double T shaped rail over the bridge 
shaped rail, yet that in practice the travelling 
on the Dublin and Drogheda Railway was 
remarkably smooth and equable, which it was 
contended resulted from the firmness of the 
attachment of the bridge rail direct upon the 
sleepers, and from the general perfection of 
the laying of the line of rails. 

On the other hand, it was shewn that a 
lighter double T shaped rail with good cast- 
iron chairs and wooden trenails for fastenings, 
and fixed upon triangular sleepers as on the 
South-Eastern Railway, would, if the same 
machinery had been used in the preparation, 
and the same amount of attention had been 
= to the laying down, hence produced a 

etter line. It was admitted, that the great 
= in establishing a railway were to have 

eavier rails and stronger chairs, laid with great 
accuracy and constantly attended to; but that 
even then, unless the carriages were well con- 
structed and adapted for their loads, no smooth- 
ness or uniformity could be insured. 

The discussions were extended to such a 
length as to preclude the reading of any 
papers. 

After the meeting, Dr. Paltrineri exhibited 
to the members in the library, his ingenious 
instruments for illustrating a system for ob- 
taining the maximum of effect of all motive 
powers, by using the power of reaction as well 
as that of action. 

At the monthly ballot, the following can- 
didates were elected :—Mr. Alfred Giles, as a 
member; Messrs. F. Pollock, W- Harding, 
C. R. Sibley, J. Van Norden Bazalgette, T. 
R. Crampson, John Gastineau, and Allen 
Ransome, as associates. 








FALL OF A HOUSE, WITH FATAL 
RESULT. 

A LAMENTABLE occurrence took place at 
Chelmsford last week, when two persons met 
their deaths under the following circum- 
stances :—Mr. Grave, his wife, and son, slept 
in one bed, in a room upon the ceiling of which 
lay a vast quantity of mortar, rubbish, and 
tiles, the latter having been two days previ- 
ously stripped from the roof, in order to 
raise it and give height for another floor. 
The work was contracted for by Messrs. Sor- 
rell, but Mr. Grave, anxious that it should be 
expedited as much as possible, desired that the 
tiles should remain packed a the ceiling 
joists, to be convenient for replacing upon the 
heightened roof. A weight, it is estimated 
of nearly three tons, was, in consequence, 
placed upon the beam and joists, and about 
3 a.m, on Monday, the whole fell in with a 
tremendous crash upon the bed in which the 
three persons above named were sleeping. 
There appears to be but little doubt, that Mr. 
Grave and bis son met, with instant death; Mrs, 
Grave escaped unhurt owing to one of the 
beams having fallen in such a manner as to 
entirely protect her from the superincumbent 
materials. At the inquest, the coroner in ad- 
dressing the jury, took occasion to say, that 
the question they had to decide was, whether 
the deaths were the result of accident, or arose 
from a want of care and caution on the part of 
the builder, Every man in his calling was 
bound to use due care—if death was caused 
through his neglect, he was held criminally re- 
sponsible ; and he (the coroner) did not hesi- 
tate to say, that if Mr. Sorrell, being employed 
on this job, had had the tiles laid there with- 
out the order and direction of Mr. Grave, it 
would have been his duty to tell them that he 
was criminally siapinaltle for the deaths, and 
not only him, but Guiver, who placed them 
there. After some consultation, the jury re- 
turned a verdict of “ Accidental Death,”’ addin. 
—‘ And the jury regret that the builder di 
not, by personal inspection, satisfy himself as 
to the strength of the floor to carry the super- 
incumbent weight.” 








Institute or THE Fine Arts.—A general 
meeting of this body was held on Saturday 
evening last, in the great rooi1 of the Society 
of Arts, Adelphi. Mr. G. Fog go in the chair. 
A communication from Mr.W ornum was read, 
on the art of portrait painting in ancient 
Greece and Rome. Another was read, 
relative to the fine arts, and the royal patron- 
age extended to them in Bavaria. 
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OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Tse second meeting of the Architectural 
Society for this term took place on the 27th 
ult. ; the Rev. the President of Trinity College 
in the chair. Fourteen new members were 
admitted, and seventeen candidates proposed. 

The Rev. J. L. Petit read a paper “ On the 
Principles of Gothie Archtiecture as applied 
to ordinary Parish Churches.” Mr. Petit con- 
trasted the heavy richness of the classic style 
of architecture, giving evidence of its durability 
from its size, while our medieval archi- 
tects designed means for diminishing the 
weight, and at the same time adding to the 
beauty and strength of the building. The 
elassical arch was marked by the keystone, 
which gave weight; the Gothic arch by the 

oint, which certainly gave lightness; the 
Revianatal line, so necessary for effect, was 
marked in the classic style bythe heavy cornice ; 
in the Gothie by the light string-course. 
Classic towers appeared durable from their 
massiveness ; Gothic, a firm basis, growing up 
into light pinnacles, surmounted by a spire, as 
the beautiful one of St. Mary’s, Oxford, gave 
an idea not only of durability, but of great 
beauty. He preferred Gothic for its catholicity, 
by that he meant its suitability to all climes, 
ages, and materials. In regard to the latter, 
he spoke of classical architecture as requiring 
necessarily large blocks of stone, not always 
attainable, while the beauty of Gothic often 
consisted in the small pieces with which it 
was worked. After alluding to the uncertainty 
of a rule for the size of chancels, instancing 
various proportions (from no external appear- 
ance of any, to the one at Shotesbrook, where 
it was } r than thenave), Mr. Petit concluded 
by asserting that our old parish churches would 
never be found models of larger churcies or 
cathedrals in miniature. 








BUILDING OPERATIONS IN GLASGOW. 


Tue Glasgow Herald says :— So near as can 
be ascertained, it appears that in the city and its 
suburbs, there have been built during the past 
— 1845, or are still in progress of erection, 

55 dwelling-house tenements. In Scottish 
towns, as is well understood, the “ self-con- 
tained ” domicile is little known, at least when 
compared with its very extensive adoption in 
England ; for here, a tenement means an erec- 
tion which will accommodate from one to six- 
teen separate families, or tenants—the latter 
of course finding access to their respective 
lodgings by means of common stairs. We 
take it that, on the average, each tenement 
provides accommodation for nine tenants, or 
that the 155 houses accommodate 1,395 fami- 
lies in the whole ; and averaging the number of 
inmates in each family at six individuals, we 
have accommodation provided, or in the course 
of being provided, for 8,370 individuals. The 
cost of erection of each tenement varies, of 
course, according to the situation, the style of 
architecture and finishing, and the class of 
tenants for whom it is intended. But we are 
instructed, varying as the cost does from 1,000/. 
up to 2,500, that the average cost for the erec- 
tion of each tenement, exclusive of the price 
of the site, will not be less than 1,570/. This 
will give a total of 243,350. The above esti- 
mate, however, does not include anything for 
the erection of churches, counting-houses, ma- 
nufactories, stores, public works, or for busi- 
ness purposes generally. It refers to dwelling- 
houses alone. But for the accommodation of 
commerce and manufactures, there is good 
reason to assume that during the period which 
we have already instanced, the sum expended 
amounts to from 120,000/. or 150,000/. In- 
deed, one block of building for business pur- 
poses is at present in course of erection, in the 
centre of the city, which will not cost less than 
20,0007. Then we have to add to these the 
price of the ground, which forms most impor- 
tant part of the aggregate charge, and cannot 
be set down at less than 100,0002., although it 
is generally converted into a feu duty, or 
ground annual, at about 5 per cent. Thus, at 
any rate, inone branch of industry or produc- 
tion, we have in Glasgow and its suburbs, a 
sum operated upon, during a period short of 
18 months, of no less than 450,000/, 
————— 

; a ola Lunatic AsyLum.—A new build- 
ing for the reception of pauper lunetics is to 
be erected at Hanwell, rt 4 





Correspondence, 


ERRONEOUS ESTIMATES. 


Sir,—I shall feel greatly obliged by the in- 
sertion of the following :— 

Tenders delivered to the trustees of Hinde! 
street chapel for sundry works in the schoo 
room ; Messrs. Corderoy, surveyors. 


Monson ....seccccceceneee L149 
OS ORL E POS Pee. 
BON 52 ci ks an ocak co be cea 117 
Norton and Son........+.+65 93 


Shewing a difference of 56/. between highest 
and lowest in this trifling amount. Em- 
ployers ought to look into the matter when 
such preposterous difference occurs. 

Iam, Sir, &c. A Reeou.ar Suspscriper. 


THE CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF 
NOTTINGHAM. 


Sir,—On Monday, March 2nd, a public 
meeting of the operative carpenters and 
joiners was held at the News House, St. 
James’s-street, Nottingham, when the large 
room was crowded to excess. The chair 
having been taken, several resolutions were 
advanced, and unanimously agreed to, shewing 
the necessity of being united together as a 
trade to obtain protection in cases of emer- 
gency. The p pecan why we, the operative 
carpenters and joiners of Nottingham, are not 
worthy of the same remuneration for our 
labours as the operatives of other districts will 
be brought forward at no very distant period. 
It is equally advantageous to the masters to 
keep the trade respectable, as to the men, 8o 
that an operative may live honestly and justly 
by the fruits of his labour. Also that a proper 
understanding be maintained between the 
masters and men, as it respects the rules of 
the trade. The meeting was so well conducted, 
and the feelings of every man appeared so to 
harmonize, as to give reasons to believe that 
a unity of spirit is now existing amongst us, 
which we trust will benefit the trade in general. 

An Operative. 








Miscellanea, 


Proposep Masonic Hatt in Liverroot. 
—The want of a suitable place of meeting for 
the freemasons in Liverpool having been felt, 
Sa have been issued for erecting a 

uilding to ri the want, The sum re- 
quired for the edifice, and for the purchase of 
land is 13,000/., which is to be raised by 500 
shares of 26/. each. The prospectus says, 
“To aid in the architectural decoration of the 
town, which has recently occupied much of 
the attention of the local government and pri- 
vate enterprise, and to multiply the beautiful 
edifices which have recently sprung up in 
Liverpool, must be the fervent desire of all 
freemasons, as with them the art of raisin 
superstructures, perfect in all their parts an 
honourable to the builder, originated; an ele- 
gant building cannot be viewed even by the 
most ignorant without leading to admiration 
and reflection, which are sure to be productive 
of good results in softening the mind and pu- 
rifying the soul.” 

ustic Works IN IRELAND.—Apn interest- 

ing return in reference to the several measures 
now before Parliament for the improvement of 
Ireland has been issued in the shape of a state- 
ment (obtained on the motion of Mr. Hamilton, 
the member for the University of Dublin) of 
the loans and grants to each county in Ireland by 
the Commissioners of Public Works. The total 
amount of loans sanctioned was 1,051 ,525/, $s. 9d. 
The total issues were 967,755/. 15s.; the total 
sum paid as interest, 178,238/. 15s.; the 
total re- nts on account of principal, 
557,521/. ls.; and the total balances of prin- 
cipal remaining due in December last amounted 
to 411,397/. 15s. The purposes for which the 
loans were made are set forth; they were for 
turnpike-roads, railways, harbours, canals, 
bridges, mines, wide street commissioners, 
ecclesiastical commissioners, drainage com- 
missioners, Roman Catholic chapels, and to 
private individuals. 

Scutprure in Zinc.—The pediment of 
the new opera-house in Berlin is ornamented 
with figures representing Opera and Dance, in 
east zine, Hts Myer 


~~ a 





Norwicu Catueprat.—Mr. J. Adey Rep- 
ion, in a letter to Mr. Roach Smith, published 
inthe journal of the Archeological Association, 
wakes the following observation on Norwich 
cathedral :—It is more than fifty years since I 
made many drawings in Norwich, and having 
been lately through the cathedral, I found 
great improvements which do much credit to 
the dean and chapter, particularly in restoring 
the old dark oak in the stalls in the choir, by 
taking away the white paint. The beautiful 
bronze pelican has been taken out of the 
lumber-room, and restored to the choir asa 
reading-desk, but the nest is missing. The 
beautiful oak door which had heen taken away 
from the rood-loft is again restored to its 
place. Lofty stone spires have lately been 
added to the towers at the west end of the 
nave, and great alterations have also been made 
in the south transept and in the cloisters, 
where a few new heads were added to the figures 
in the bosses — particularly to Saint Denis, 
who holds his head in his hands; he has now 
another head placed between his shoulders, 
which verifies the old proverb, that “T wo heads 
are betterthan one!” I find that all the iron 
bars which used to be placed over the columns 
are entirely gone; I well remembered those 
bars, that they had grooves to receive the glass, 
while the lower parts, between the columns, 
are always opened to the weather. Perhaps 
it is not generally known, that the earth on 
the north-side of the nave is at least five feet 
above the pavement within, which is evidently 
the case, as one of the bases of the columns 
was discovered, which proves that the original 
surface was much lower when the cathedral 
was erected ; and in consequence of this aceu- 
mulation of the soil, the beautiful Norman 
arcade appears much injured from dampness, 

LittLe MapiesteAp Caurcu.—The same 
gentleman says :—During a professional visit 
to Hedingham Castle, I went to see the curious 
chureh of Little Maplestead, and was much 
surprised to find it in such a disgraceful state. 
It is completely choaked up by the lofty pews 
(perhaps to protect the congregation from 
having the ear-ache), which very much dis- 
figure the beautiful church; the door-post of 
one of the pews is placed against the middle of 
the font. At the west end is an old timber 
porch of the time of Henry| VII or VIII, 
which is much injured by being converted into 
a school-room, and disfigured by a modern 
chimney. Surely it would be very desirable to 
restore this sore to its original state, and to 
build a new school (which, I believe, is on} 
eighteen feet by twelve), somewhere else. It 
would not be attended with much expense, and 
could easily be done by a voluntary subseription 
from those who may be anxious to preserve 
this curious building. The grass, on the out- 
side, round the church, should be cleared away 
from the building. The church of Great 
Maplestead may be worthy of the notice of 
the antiquary ; it is probably a Saxon building, 
as the masonry of the north door is composed 
of long and short stones placed alternately. 

Luxtum, or Turkisn Piaster.—The im- 
pervious and adhesive qualities of this compo- 
sition, which is remarkably simplejand durable, 
are so efficacious, that sihonan some ‘Taksim 
(tanks) are entirely beneath the earth, and 
thus perpetually exposed to outward infiltra- 
tions as well as inward pressure, and undoubt- 
edly coeval with the earliest Byzantine mon- 
archs, yet there is no record of their requiring 
repair, or of their having ever leaked. Water 
pipes of burned clay or metal joined and coated 
with lukium, which, when dry, becomes as 
hard as stone, resist the effects of humidity 
for Hy aay The following is the receipt, as now 
used by the Lou Yolgee ( Waterway-men) :— 
Take 100 Ibs. of fresh kilned lime, finest 
quality, reduced to powder ; ten quarts of pure 
linseed oil; and one or two ounces of eotton. 
Manipulate the lime, gradually mixing the oil 
and cotton in a wooden trough, until the mix- 
ture assumes the consistence of loaf-dough. 
Let it dry, and then break it into cakes for 
store or use. When required for the latter, 
take.a sufficient quantity, moisten it with lin- 
seed oil, and with this paste give two or more 
coatings to the wall or pipes, allowing each 
coat to dry. Pipes of metal or clay can be her- 
metically joined by twisting well-carded hemp, 
saturated with lukium, round the interstices, 
and making it fast with cord also, dipped in 
the mixture.—“ Three Years in , Constanti- 


nople,” by C. White | 
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Destruction or Eayptian Monuments. 
The Atheneum says :—“ Letters from Egypt 
speak of the increase in the number of persons 
visiting Upper Egypt and Thebes, during the 
present year, and PF the comfort and facility 
with which the journey is now made. That 
these latter do not attract the European tra- 
veller in even greater numbers, may surely be 
wondered at, when we consider into what an 
antique world they lead, and how busily the 
antiquarian spirit is now abroad. Another 
reason that should tempt the traveller to the 
ruined cities of the Pharaohs is, that the very 
influences which make them objects of arche- 
ological veneration are insuring their gradual 
disappearance from the eyes of the worshipper. 
The feeling that makes shrines of them, is 
the same feeling, unhappily, that induces their 
desecration. A correspondent of Zhe Times 
speaks of the rapid demolition of the Egyptian 
monuments, under the travelling mania for 
carrying away unmeaning fragments—letters 
of an ancient egend where they stand in their 
solitudes by the Nile—portions of old and ex- 
pressive inscriptions over the grave of a dead 
civilization as read in their places of the de- 
sert—in cockney-land mere patches of colour 
and morsels of stone. Conscious, now, of the 
immense value, historical and poetical, of these 
ancient volumes in his keeping—that, like the 
books of the Sibyl, increase in price a8 they 
grow fewer by decay—the pacha has directly 
prohibited the exportation of antiquities ; but 
a shave of the Sphynx or a chip of the Py- 
ramid defies him; and the peasants in the 
neighbourhood, taught that there is a harvest 
standing ready to their hand in the desert, 
which was sown by their fathers in the old 
Egyptian time, and asks no toil from them but 
the gathering, readily lend themselves as la- 
bourers to the work of desecration. Against 
the Vandalism and cupidity of his own provin- 
cial governors, who rob the treasure-house of 
antiquity for the materials of their modern 
erections, we believe that Mehemet Ali may 
defend his order for the preservation of these 
ancient monuments; but the bagmen are as 
inevitable ss Time,—and far more rapid in 
their operation. These considerations should 
tempt the European traveller Egyptward ; yet, 
in doing so, will, it may be feared, but increase 
the evil that is suggested as the temptation. 

Princie.es or Artin LAnpscare Gar- 
DENING.—Apny creation, to be recognised as a 
work of art, must be such as can never be 
mistaken for a work of nature. It is true that 
art may create a work which shall be mistaken 
for nature; but in such a case the object 
created could afford no pleasure as a work of 
art, because it would be without the first con- 
dition, viz., artificialness ; or, in other words, 
that kind of aspect by which art is at once 
recognised. Much is very properly said about 
the imitation of nature, because no work what- 
ever could produce an effect upon the human 
mind, but such as was in accordance with those 
works from which the human mind receives 
all its impressions, and to which impressions 
alone it is accommodated, A work of art, 
therefore, that is not composed in imitation 
of, or, in other words, upon the same prin- 
ciples of composition as, the works of nature, 
can no more give pleasure to the human mind, 
as at present constituted, than an article not 
fit to be taken into the stomach as food can 
give nourishment to the human body. To 
imitate nature in such a way as that the ob- 
ject produced should be mistaken for nature, 
could never excite much approbation for the 
artist, because its very perfection, by deceiving 
the spectator into a belief of its reality, would 
prevent it from being considered as a work of 
art. On the contrary, when an object is imi- 
tated in a totally different material from that 
in which it appears in nature, and the imitation 
is successful, the applause of the spectator is 
great in proportion to the degree of skill 
displayed.— Loudon. 

Society or Anriquarizs.—Following the 
example of their neighbours the Royals, the 
Council have determined on permitting the 
diseussion of papers read. We shall bave 
something to say shortly on matters generally 
in connection with the society, 

Devonshire House is undergoing some re- 
embellishments, including the construction of 
a new staircase. 

Cuizr Commissioner or Woops AND 
Works.--Viscount Canning is appointed to 
this office, 





Tue Gaver Question.—The Great West- 
ern Advertiser, in a sensible article on this 
subject, says:—We cannot, indeed, without a 
feeling of regret, contemplate the total aban- 
donment of the broad gauge, or divest our- 
selves entirely of somewhat of party spirit in 
its favour, so linked is it in its history, in the 
éclat it has acquired, with our own city 
(Bristol) and the west generally, Those 
points in which its superiority is pretty gene- 
rally acknowledged, presented so much of 
superficial attractiveness, the roomy luxury of 
the carriages, the width of the lines, and size 
of the tunnels, the grandiose character of the 
whole, together with the fact of a higher ave- 
rage rate of speed being maintained on the 
broad than on the narrower lines, that to fore- 
go them seems like retreating from an impor- 
tant position established in the advance; but 
viewing the matter in its 7 important as- 
pects as a purely commercia question, we 
cannot but admit the policy of resigning advan- 
tages, which could only be maintained at a 
greatly more than equivalent cost. The point 
decided against the advisability of permitting 
the extension of the broad gauge system, the 
next question to be disposed of, was, whether 
the broad lines, already in operation, should 
continue as they are, or be altered to accord 
with the general standard; and if the latter, 
at whose expense? For them to continue as 
they are, would be an inconvenience to the 
public, and we believe not advantageous to the 
respective companies, on account of the isola- 
tion of the lines, caused by the break of gauge ; 
and were it not for the expense attendant upon 
the alteration, we have no doubt that the 
shareholders in the broad gauge lines would 
benefit by the change. 





NOTICES OF CONTRACTS. 

(We are compelled by the interference of the Stamp Office 
to omit the names of the parties to whom tenders, &c., 
are to be addressed. For the convenience of our readers, 
however, they are entered in a book, and may be seen 
on application at the office of ‘‘ The Builder,’’ 2, York- 
street, Covent-garden.] 

For supplying her Majesty’s Dockyards with 
Soft Melting Pig Iron. 

For Warming the County Prison, Fisherton 
Anger, Salisbury. The visiting magistrates are 
also willing to receive new plans for effecting the 
same object. 

For supplying the East-India Company with 
British Iron. 

For the execution of Works on the Leeds and 
Thirsk Railway, being the Pannal eontract, in 
length 12,445 yards. 

For Paving and Repairing the Carriage-ways and 
Footways in the parish of St. Paul, Covent-garden, 
and providing Materials for the same. 

For the Repair of the Foot and Carriage-ways of 
New Church-street, Bermondsey. 

For the execution of Works on the South Wales 
Railway, being a length of about 14 miles, includ- 
ing tunnels, and a large amount of earth-work. 

For supplying her Majesty’s Victualling Stores at 
Deptford, for twelve months certain, with truss hoops. 

For New Paving and Repairing the Footways in 
the parish of St. Mary, Islington. 

For executing the Repairs of the Chancel of 
St. Mary’s Church, Bury St. Edmunds. 

——= 

APPROACHING SALES OF WOOD, &c. 

BY AUCTION. 

Upon the Abbey Estate, Ixwood, Suffolk: a 
large quantity of capital young oak, ash, poplar, 
and larch trees. 

At Eye, Suffolk: 30 oak, ash, fir, willow, and 
beech timber trees of upland growth, &c. 

At Lett’s Wharf, Lambeth: an extensive stock 
of well-seasoned Baltic oak and wainscot planks, 
Quebec oak ditto, &c. 

At 89, John-street, Tottenham-court-road , 
Spanish aud Honduras mahogany in logs, planks, 
boards, and veneers ; rosewood, cedar, wainscot, 
deals, beech, &c. 

At the Bull Inn, Attleborough, Norfolk: 216 
oak, ash, elm, and other timber trees, now growing. 

At Bottisham Hall, Cambridge: the annual sale, 
consisting of maple, ash, elm, beech, and other 
timber trees. 

On the Upware Farm, at Wicken, Mildenhall : 
200 ash, elm, willow, and poplar trees, of excellent 
quality, and varying in size to 30 feet. 

At Chobham, three miles from the Woking sta- 
tion : South-Western Railway: 186 elm, 20 ash, 
and 85 oak timber trees, &c. 

At the Crown Inn, Langford Budville, Somer- 
set: 100 maiden oak, 30 maiden ash, 30 maiden 
elm, and 5 maiden beech timber trees, &c. They 
are of large dimensions, and excellent quality. 

On the Benaire-hall Estate, near Wrentham ; a 
quantity of ash, fir, and oak stands, poles, &c, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“J.C. (Guildford).”—We have not M. Leo- 
nard’s address. 

“Curb Stones, Paris.”—We shall avail our- 
selves of the sketch obligingly sent. 

“New Cross Turnpike-Road Trust.’””— The 
clerks are Messrs, Smith and Finch, Crooms-hill, 
Greenwich. 

‘* Sliding Doors.”"—A correspondent wishes to 
know “‘ the best method of hanging barn doors to 
slide, and where there are any good examples to 
be seen. Iam informed the sliding principle has 
been adopted to the barn doors of several of our 
Jirst-rate or model farmeries of recent erection. 
Several methods of the sort are in use at the rail- 
way stations.”’ 

** Cost of Railways.” —T7. R. asks, ‘' What is a 
Jair price for laying down a permanent line of 
rails on railway, labour only ?’’ 

“A. B.”"—We might mislead by replying with- 
out fuller knowledge of the circumstances. If the 
old wall is to become a party-wall, it must of 
course be made of the thickness required for the 
larger building. Query, can the building be 
placed there at all? 

Nert Week: “ W. Y.,”” ‘‘ Mr. Scoles on the 
Parthenon,”’ ‘‘ Reply as to Gradients.’’ 

Received: “J. L.,” ‘J. R.’’ (Brighton), 
** Companion to the Fourth Edition of Glossary of 
Terms used in Gothic Architecture,’ &c. (J. H. 
Parker, Oxford), ‘‘ Ecclesiologist’’ for March 
(Rivington), Haselden’s ‘‘ Designs as manufac- 
tured in Papier Maché,’’ ‘*‘ Westminster Review ’’ 
for March. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, & BRICK MAKERS. 


pe of Superior CONSTRUCTION, 
bored perfectly true by improved machinery, in various 
lain and ornamental patterns for Conservatories, Squares. 
arket Places, Roads, Gardens, and for Liquid Manure. 
BRICKMAKERS’ PUMPS, in Wrought and Cast Iron, 
HYDRAULIC LIFT PUMPS, and ENGINES for Wells 
of any depth. SINGLE and DOUBLE PUMPS up to 

12-inch bore, kept for Hire. 
BENJ. FOWLER, 63, Dorset-street, Fleet-street. 








NCAUSTIC, VENETIAN, and other 

PATENT TILES and MOSAIC PAVEMENTS may 

be purchased at MINTON and Co.’s warehouse, 9, Albion- 

place, Surrey side of Blackfriars-bridge. — Wyatt, Parker, 

and Co., Agents. The above tiles have lately been consi- 

derably reduced in price. 

N.B. An assortment of plain and ornamental door furni- 

ture, slabs, and tiles for fire-places, &c. 





ORNAMENTAL TILES FOR COVERING 


: BUILDINGS 

OBERT BROWNE’S newly-invented 
CURVED ITALIAN TILES, for which invention 
the Society of Arts and Sciences awarded a medal. The 
Gothic Grooved Ridge Tile, with vertical ornaments, in- 
vented by R. B. in 1840; also a variety of plain Gothic 
Ridge Tiles adapted for tile or slate coverings ; ornamental 

Plain Tiles of various patterns. 

Tiles form in winter a warmer and in summer a cooler 
covering than slates or metal, and may be burnt of any de- 
sired colour. Address ROBERT BROWN, Tile Works, 
Surbiton Hill, near Kingston, Surrey. 





IP TILES to suit slate roofs in colour ; 
Ridges, with plain or rebated joints, roll tops, and 

vertical ornaments ; drains, many sizes, with plain = <7 
ts ; in juares, y Coy - 

| aoe conan, roofing, in Grecian or fallen atyles, other 


er ee eee 


wall -borders, —a ; 
tubular and other flues of peculiar material. No but 
a at 22, WHITEFRIARS-STREET, FLEET- 
7 , LONDON, under Mr, PEAKE’S personal care, 
to a TERRO-METALLIC goods at fair prices 
as per ty; also, additional Stock at No. 4 Wharf, Mac- 
clenfield-street, South, City Basin. 

The TILERIES, TUNSTALL, STAFFORDSHIRE, are 
near the centre of England, whence boats are sent direct to 
any inland place; or to the Mersey for the coasts, the colo- 
nies, and elsewhere. 











HE CAMPAIGN on the SUTLEJ creat- 

ing immense interest at the present moment, there 

is exhibiting at the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITU- 
TION, Portraits of the most distingui Men both in the 
Lapa age pol — ‘dupeiched in th we a aes — 

a rank, distingui in the Fine Arts, du 

mbrheot in India. By means of the OPAQUE MICnO. 
SCOPE, these interesting Portraits are on a i t 
scale. Mornings, at Halt- Four o’clock ; Evenings, at 
a Quarter to Ten. The LECTURES inelude those on 
ASTRONOMY, during Lent on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays, COLEMAN’S WORKING MODEL ascend- 
ing and ~* Inclined Planes, &c. &c. &e. Admis- 
sion, 1s. ; Schools, Haif-price. 


OYAL ADELAIDE GALLERY. — 
Grand new Series of Novelties.—This Day, March 4, 

and during the week, les PETITES DANSEUSES AN- 
GLAISES, or Band of Infant Figurantes, will commence 
their engagement. The American Palmer, the most cele- 
oe Melodist and Banjo or oe , will 
also make his first appearance ; Professor in- 
fant Sons will intredens their classical and ic evolu- 
tions in the style of Professor Risley ; Mr. J. Russell 
will give his new entertainment entitled Table Talk. The 
vocalists have been increased in number, and arrangements 
have been completed for giving a grand vocal and instru- 
mental Concert, in addition to the other attractions, every 
evening; the Gas Microscope, : sabeers 
’ 








Views, Chemical Lectures, and the 
morning and evening 
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NOTICE TO INVENTORS, 


FFICE for PATENTS of INVEN- 
TIONS and REGISTRATIONS of DESIGNS, 14, 
LINCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS.— The printed Ins ons 
, and every information u) oe of PROTEC. 

1ON for INV NTIONS, ei by Letters Patent or the 


Desi Act, may be had or by letter 
oid) to Mr. y be had by applying office, 1 1 ~ a 
(pe may be had, 12s,, or, 


Where 
bookseller in the United of Wm. BENNIN' 
and Co., law booksellers, 43, Fleet-street, the LAW of Ne 
TENTS ood 4 REGISTRATIONS, with all Forms and Cases 
up to the SIDNEY BILLING, Esq., bar- 
rot gr Lice ANDER PRINCE, of the Office 
i ts, 14, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 








Hull Hi} 

LSON’S PATENT iM 

VENTILATING SPIRAL 1 i 

CHIMNEY POT, for the cure of smoky ) | ( 

neys (manufactured by J. POR. qi i 

TER), is the ONLY article for the ' 

ee ee ee Ye if 

ay by external propelli f 
ioe I of fifty were fixe 

t wanker on the chimneys of Buck- 
oa poe ‘The OMenne pe 

success, is Chim 
is not only the best and most pdt 
ever invented for the purpose named 
oe Se ~ Be be supplied 
ma 
yay 4) article by ; wet 
bed respectable meomerer: or at i 
sole manufactory, wark-bridge Iron 
Roofing Works, 














‘47 ALLIS’S PATENT ake de WOOD 
KNOTTING, — This newly-discovered Liquid 
ition which Messrs. ths and Thos. Wallishave the 


of fe mean possesses the im 
Lay stopping Knots in Wood, 

owever ae lane them eating through and dis- 
figuring the paint ve. 

Many substances have been used and much time spent in 
endeavouring to finda cure for a bad Knot, but hitherto 
without success. Messrs. Wallis therefore feel much plea- 
ones cents the public an article so long and anxiously 

lor. 

In the application, skill is not required; it » put on to 
the work with a brush like pert pee oy] ean aes in all 
climates and situations, and does 

Sold wholesale and retail, ut Ment. G. pe T. Wallis, 
Varnish, i Japan and Colour Manufacturers, No. 64, Long 
Acre. 20s. per gallon. 


FEPH ENS’S LIQUID OAK, MAHO- 

GANY, ROSE, and SATIN WOOD STAINS, for 
Staining various sorts of Inferior Woods, so as to give them 
the appearance and character of the more costly and orna- 
mental kinds; also for reviving the natural colour of Wood 
Carvings and rg toe = Bee other ornamental Wood 
Work, when such has faded from age or other 
causes. 

IN THE BUILDING AND DECORATING NEW 
CHURCHES, where it is desirable to give to the cheaper 
kind of Woods the appearance of Antique Oak, or to make 
Deal assume the character of Oak Panelling, oe the 
effect of the more costly may be produced by the use of a 

f material, these Stains will be found more effective 
than any means hitherto emplo’ 

IN egal gate toons ¢ AMD HALLS, where 2 where the — 
Carvings and Panellings have e application 
Stains will be found to revive and bring back the rich siveal 
colour, and which colour may be varied from the lighter to 
the Dog shades of the most Antique Oak. 

IRCH WOOD, which Nas a fine natural grain, with 
little colour, is particularly suited to the application of these 
Stains ; and the appearance which it assumes after Staining 
is so near that of the natural Yes that is is only when the 
grain and colour of the latter is particularly fine that it is 

referred. Beech, Birch, Elm, Ash, and other Woods, 
nglish and Foreign, receive the Stains and produce various 





imitations. 
For the ex Timbers of the inside of the ROOFS of 
CHURCHES, for which north country Timbers and Deals 


y used, by brushing them over with the cally? 
operation is very y, and of course 
otek’ anon appearance an Dahan Seat oill be pavduset: 
For colouring the backs of the Seats, Pews, the fronts of 
Galleries, the Pulpit, &c., it is y advantageous. 
Prepared by HENRY STEPHENS, and ay be obtained 
at 54, Stamford-street ; of Mrs. ROWLAND, Painter and 
Glazier, 3, Broad-street, Golden-square; at the Office of 
“THE BUILDER,” 2, York-street, age at and 
in Manchester, at Crake’s Marble Works, Garratt-bridge, 
David-street, at which places specimens of their application 
may » seen. 


- GALIGRAPHIC BLACK LEAD PENCIL. 
Manufactured by E. bie td 7 tot SON, 23, Church-street, 


HE CALIGRAPHIC PENCILS have 
been invented by E. WOLFF = SON, after the ex- 
penditure of much time and labour. are the result of 
many experiments; and every effort daa genuity and ex- 
— could suggest has been made to ensure the highest 
of excellence, and the gore may rely u ewe 
g all that can be desired. Fee Ager perfectly free fro 
grit; sod for richness of tone, depth of colour, “tell of 
tint, and evenness of texture, they are not to be eq 
the best Cumberland Lead that can be obtained at the 
ee “. and are infinitely superior to every other de- 
“tthe Calis Caligra Pephie Pencils wil also d themsely. 
recommen es to 
=) ~_ use Black Lead Pencil as an instrument of 
onal importance or recreation their being little more 
than half the price of other or - 
H, HH, HHH, HB, B, BB,F, F 
BBB, Mind PPPYeTerrri iy 
BBBB 
bd conti 


ne 








eee ee Pee ee eee eee eee eee rere Ty 


PTS ACESS TA? oa 
ouse use, 


meee on every Gross purchased by Artists or 


ve 
ei 4. had of all Artists’ Colourmen, Stationers, Book- 
A Pencil will be 
single hoary asa sample, upon the 
Cavution.—To stk item imposition a highly finished and 


embossed p of imitation, is 
round each doven of Penile.” i Each Pencil will be stamped 


okege hie Black Lead, E. 
‘ Caligrap Wolff and Son, 


‘The usual trade allowance to tostationers, booksellers, 
Re Box Gratis withan order for a gros of Penden 


CAEN STONE. 
UARD and BEEDHAM have a oS aac ntity 
of the above stone, <i the best 


their Quarries at oe inspected at oe 
Norway ay ye which maybe nected 
lars at Mz. G "OATRS 18, SOUTHWARK-SQ ARE, 


SOUTHWARK. 


sens MARBLE AND STONE WORKS, BEL- 
RAVE WHARF, PIMLICO-ROAD. 


ee CUNDY begs to inform Archi- 
— &e., yn every yong geo! Stone, po 


is executed at rages ong 
— — so sides Work in all branches. 
Gethie Work, Tom og ownage bral c. 
» Tables, Columns, 
Vases, at most 
A 


MARBLE WORK for for Halls, Dairies 
collection of nent pelos t for Mural and other Monu- 


ments. 
CHIMNEY PIECES from Twelve Shillings upwards. 
Depét for CAEN STONE, &e. 











SHOP FRONTS, SASHES AND FRAMES, DOORS, &c. 
MADE FOR THE TRADE, 


JOHNSON & PASK, 
1, AMWELL STREET, 
well, 

Beg to state that they con- 
tinue to make Sashes, glazed 
complete, at 114d. per foot ; 
= Shop Fronts to any de- 
es csert slag! ey 
plate-g’ very ae- 
scription of joinery on the 
lowest terms, and of the best 
materials and workmanship. 




















PAINTED GLASS. ‘“ 

rae Subscribers, who have been appointed 

to furnish the PAINTED GLASS for the WINDOWS 
of the HOUSE OF LORDS, are ready to prepare Ag im eg 

ted to every style of Ecclesiastical or tic 

tecture, and to execute Work, to any extent, within the 
shortest ible period. 
BALLANTINE and ALLAN, 42, George-street, Edinburgh. 


DUTY OFF ORNAMENTAL WINDOW GLASS, 


HARLES LONG begs to inform his 
Friends and the Public, that ~ lew now er ee 
mental Glass from Is. 3d. per foot Lae. 
from 9d. page Ben al un tad having jt bul two ote 
t Kilns to execute extensive 
Orders with dh ema dispatch, 1, King-street, Port- 
man-square.—Terms, y. 








FOREIGN SHEET GLASS AND GLASS TILES. 


oe JARVIS, continuing to import large 
uantities of the above —a them ata lower sub- 
stance sbi erto unequalled, can me tee igen 
than any other house in the trade, ep ey on ey 
his old-established WINDOW GLASS AREHOUSE, 
38, Great Castle-street, a few doors from Regent-street.— 
Every other descri tion of Window Glass in crates and 
squares equally low in price. 


HE PLATE GLASS TR 

HE “BIRMINGHAM PLATE AND 

CROWN GLASS COMPANY, “ Registered, * 
to inform the Trade and Public, that the extension of their 
Works at Smethwick, near Birmingham, being now com- 
pleted, their Warehouse 141, Fleet-s' is now open for 
the Sale of their Crystal Plate Glass, which will be found to 
stand unrivalled by that of any other manufactory, They 
are also in a position to supply h Plate of any se 
for a or Floorings on the shortest notice.—Orders 
—— to B. MOSS, 141, Fleet-street, will be promptly 
at to. 


SASHES primed, arr and sent to any part of London 


(a hr eneree: PAINTERS, GLAZIERS, 
rs, supplied with every article used in the 
trade upon the best wholesale terms 


FOREIGN SHEET 5d. per foot. 
BRITISH CROWN 54. vor foot. 

Coloured and Ornamentsl Glass, Flatted Crown, and 
Sheet Plate, for Shop fronts, Shew-cases, &c. The largest 
stock of Cheap Glass in London for HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES, 

Dry and Good Colours of the best quality; Brushes 
Dryers, and every article used in the Trade Warranted. 

VARNISHES and GENUINE WHITE LEAD; 
MILLED LEAD IN SHEETS 22s. ewt.; Lead Pi 
23s. per cwt. Pumps, Water-closets, Basins, Brass- work, 
and all materials used by no paar 

For complete lists ms .—Address to R. COGAN, 
WINDOW GLASS, LEAD, and COLOUR b icons 
HOUSE, 5, Princes-street, Leicester-square, 











OREIGN WINDOW GLASS, 
pas. "MILLINGTON begs to inform 

his friends, that he continues to receive weekly large 
consignments of FOREIGN GLASS, which he is determined 
to offer upon the very lowest terms, Address, 87, Bishops- 
gate-street Without. 





LUMBERS’ BRASS WORK, WATER- 

CLOSET PUMPS, &c.—These articles require the 

greatest attention and care in the manufacture, and will be 

foe pom and cheaper than at any other manufactory, 

Best Pan Water Closets, 32s.; 24 Pumps and yaw | 
4l. 10s. Od. ; 3-inch Pumps, Sl, ios. Od. ; j-inch Bib Ball 

Stop Cocks, 2s. 4d. each, and every article in in eae 





ually low. Every article warranted.—Address, 
ILLINGTON, 87, Bishopsgate-street. 
VARNISH, 
HOS. MILLINGTON to inform the 
Trade, Builders, Painters, and that this article 


ae ees Patenen of the best quali and at the 
very lowest ~ has lou been a manufacturer, an 
has devoted much time and attention to it, using only the 


seme 8 and sparing no expense in the man 
Fine or Wainscsat Varnish, imperial gallon, 
10s.; Fine Carriage Varnish, 12s. ; » 188. ; 


ard, 18s.; Brown Hard, 18s. ; 


beer me = iia as le aa | 


ATE REDMUND’S PATENT RISING 
Sid Sra tsi ey ent 
Door trom : combining sim. 


their superior constru construction 
— coer merit extensive recommendation. 
Hinges on approved . The Patent Spring 
Pe ee to admit of the Door open- 


double 
ther way.—To be had of J. Wauzy, Redmund’s Ori- 
—_-" 59, Greek-street, Soho, Six Doors from 





ITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
OLLINGE'S ht hme Pee — 


Coach-house, peep pekow of arte or 
small dimensions, a gate of a ton in 
ty wha ce dag ag are _ ba) 
-rooms, being ornamen: ‘ 
doors fi with them may be removed and & 
an instant. Rising and Hi also 
Butts on the most im and sory 
Fastenings for exterior Gates, at prices, ‘To be 
seen at Co’s Patent Axletree, Sugar-mill 


and Spherical-hinge Manufactory, 64, Bridge-road, ace 
ENDRY and GLOVER, IRON. 
een tae © S ouerteention, 


ay have removed their pe ge A Smart’s-buildings) 
HARLES-STREET and 1 wasting Logg 
el prion ont punctuality. They 
d stock 
re an -arranged of patterns 
IRON BRIDGES AND PIERS. 
HE Economy and Safety of snepens 


PATENT Patneiee are in the “ Me- 
chanic’s Magazi 0. 1172, and 








to an error of yrogen = 
Se 


a rd The line of 

zon mocheeed Ae 

fats beldem, shent be sustained a by be ort me 
the arch, as it universally is in the old systems ; htieete 
} Byeode the undulation and oscillation, and destruction of 


bekdges evo on Feb. 1846, 


HARLES SMITH and SON, 82, 
GREAT CHARLES STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
late STANDLY end SMITH, formerly STANDLY and 
ALE, Bull Street), Locksmiths, Bell-han Brass- 
founders, Whitesmiths, &c., most re! ly to solicit 
the attention of MAGISTRATES, ARGHITECTS, and 
ENGINEERS to their inventions for prisons, lunatic asy- 
lums, &c. C.S. and Son will be happy to attend any com- 
mittee of magistrates without pers ge and submit a 
VARIETY of patterns of peculiar | erpertion 
apparatus, chapel door- pga ha 
as supplied by them at the MO EL PRISON, LO DON 
and TWENTY-THREE SIMILAR GAOLS, where they 
have given entire satisfaction. ong other tentimonials, 

can be shewn that of M: og hph Jebb, attesting the efficiency of 
the labels, reg inven eye them. The ase opm be 
executed approval ins r-general of prisons, 

and the architects, C. Smith and Son, also are prepared to 
contract for the supply of ~ hole of the — ee 
> ace pont men 

churches, banks, barracks, ood slum, and 
pros po be eg a agon watery od grates, kitchen-ranges, stair- 
—_ See, an safes, bookcases, doors, 
Pet all ery description of orna- 
mental me and at work, “Tight c joo. Moarg &e. 
Cc. S. and Son beg to refer to the extensive works per- 
formed by them at Windsor Castle, ag geen 
Sion Beas, Blenheim Palace, Chatsworth, &e. as a gua- 
rantee for + gee poe tycoar formed and durability of their work, in 
letters from noblemen can 





con: 
be shewn. 


TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS, MASONS, AND PLASTERE MER. 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS, AND THE PUBLIC IN 


GENERAL, 
OHNS and CO.’S PATENT STUCCO 


SSE acres seo Sar ae 
effectually 








comes perfect when other Cements begin to It may 
be w the Winter, as frost has no effect upon it. 
It may be used on the Inner Walls of new Houses, which 
may red over or painted directly. Roofs laid or 
pointed wi oe Paes cor co 
y Plasterer may apply it, Instruc- 

tions for use being very clear and distinct. The first cost of 
does not exceed that of the cheapest Cement 


Testimonials every of the ma’ 
be obtained on application at the office of “The Builder,”* 
and of MANN and CO., SOLE AGENTS for the Patentees, 
5 Sete Cheapside, London : of whom 

J OHNS CO”S PATENT STONE-COLOUR 
STUCCO PAINT, intended for over ¢x- 
terior Walls have been 

and which have become and disco- 








L 


Without. 


be used Painter, in 
ear 





